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THE APPRECIATION OF LATIN POETRY 
By A. K. CLARKE 


HE best Latin poetry loses nearly all its quality in trans- 

lation and even the beginnings of its appreciation need a 
little knowledge of Latin. This is not entirely a truism, or 
universally applicable. Some poetry, like Homer and the 
Psalter, can be truly though partially apprehended through 
translations; but the spirit of Latin poetry, deprived of its 
own embodiment, eludes us. The Italian Camena, however 
wooingly the great translators approach her, ‘flies, plunges 
deeper in the bowering wood’, in that sylvan felicity of sound 
answering to sound, which links Latin poetry to the senses 
rather than to the intellect, and refuses to yield up its secret in 
any language except its own. 

This untranslatable quality of Latin poetry is at once its 
charm and its limitation. There is a sense in which all poetry 
is untranslatable. But some poetry is of a magnitude which 
transcends the limitation of language, less by universality of 
subject-matter than by universality of imagery. Its reality is 
so great that it cannot be lost in transition from language to 
language; it speaks of enduring objects in an enduring way, 
and seems to belong to an existence earlier than the Tower of 
Babel. Hebrew and Greek poetry are eminently of this order. 
Even the most faltering translation of Homer pleases, and there 
is not that baffled sense of ‘untranslatability’ which accom- 
panies the rendering of Horace or Virgil; though much is lost, 
something essentia! is retained. But in translating from Latin, 
it is the essence which remains uncapturable; however accom- 
plished and sympathetic the translation, it slips away through 
the most delicate mesh. Greek poetry at its best is of the 
higher order, being so powerful that no transmutation can rob 


it of its special energy and life. 
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This creative atmosphere is exactly what Latin poetry 
usually lacks, and it is the more important that its special genius 
and charm should be clearly presented to those who will read 
only a little Latin. At present the difficulties of language, and 
the disproportionate amount of disconnected reading, help to 
make their attitude to Latin poetry somewhat detached. ‘They 
feel that it lacks the vision and depth of poetry; it has no ‘magic 
casements’, none of those moments of illumination and awaken- 
ing which real poetry gives. Something is needed which will 
overcome this detachment, and bring its readers into a more 
living and lasting relationship with the beauty and quality of 
Latin. 

There is justice in this inarticulate sense of something lack- 
ing, and the case against Latin poetry has been weightily urged 
by many lovers of literature. Finish of expression is the best, 
they say, that Latin poetry gives us. The ideas are few, or 
none: a few commonplaces from the Greek philosophers and 
a few inherited maxims are the whole of its intellectual content. 
The great Latin epic is a frigid imitation of Homer, with some 
romantic passages which borrow the colouring and glow of an 
Alexandrian poet, and with a patriotic motive which degener- 
ates into gross flattery of the prince. The Odes of Horace, too, 
are imitations, successful where the note is pitched low enough, 
but turgid wherever the theme attempts to rise, and always, 
beneath the exquisite expression, commonplace. Catullus and 
Lucretius are the only Latin poets of genius, but Catullus wrote 
very little that was fully original or characteristic, and wasted 

time in imitation of Greek poetry in its most artificial phase, 
while Lucretius chose a subject which was stubbornly insus- 
ceptible of poetry, except in its digressions. Dr. Johnson’s 
dismissal of Lycidas will serve, on the whole, for the Latin 
poets. “There is no nature, for there is no truth; there is no 

art, for there is nothing new. Nobody could fancy that he had 
read these works with pleasure, had he not known their 
authors.’ 

These criticisms have long since been faced and answered 
on their own ground, and the original contribution of Roman 
poetry has been found in the deeply felt conceptions of gravitas 
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and pietas, which suffuse and reinterpret everything that they 
borrow. Modern appreciation of Horace and Virgil was rightly 
orientated by Henry Nettleship, and has moved forward ever 
since; the conception of them as mere flatterers and court- 
poets has been abandoned, as we have learnt to realize their 
whole-hearted identification with the constructive forces of 
their age. To undervalue these facts is to misread history. 
Yet there is perhaps even a tendency to overvalue them; and 
the criticisms of Latin poetry will only be effectively met by 
a deeper appreciation of its aesthetic qualities. Latin poetry 
should be presented to its readers as poetry; and like any other 
poetry it is as an aspect of beauty that it must finally be valued 
and judged. 

‘In the Latin art of language, mere sonority plays a part far 
larger than usual.’ Verrall here fixed the right starting-point 
for appreciation. Latin poetry needs to be studied from the 
very beginning with this in mind. The road to its appreciation, 
especially for those who will read only a little, and that little 
slowly, is through understanding the musical qualities in 
which Latin excels; and it is possible to see how this melodic 
character develops, and comes to be more subtly and unobtru- 
sively used. 

At present the writer most studied in short passages is Ovid, 
who is much the thinnest of the Latin poets in melodic con- 
tent; and though he has great merits, and the brilliant finish 
of some of his descriptions is well worth study, he is not a fully 
characteristic Latin writer. For melody, and the characteristic 
movement of Latin poetry, short passages of Ennius, Lucre- 
tius, Catullus are far better, and certainly not more difficult; 
and an early study of these gives coherence and meaning, as 
the sense of development is awakened from the start; the first 
reading of Virgil comes in its natural place and setting. It is 
doubtless right that Virgil should be the first poet to be read 
at any length. Yet there is room for the study of one Latin 
poem which is too much neglected. The Peleus and Thetis of 
Catullus is neither very long nor very difficult; it is full of vivid 
and quickly appreciated pictures, and, crude in some respects 
as is Catullus’ hexameter, it shows the possibilities of Latin 
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very clearly, and is a good preparation for the study of the more 
delicate and proportioned treatment of metre by Virgil. Mean- 
time it has many beautiful passages which can be appreciated 
in and for themselves, and which show the beginning of the 
verse-paragraph as early as Catullus. 


Quem procul ex alga maestis Minois ocellis, 
saxea ut effigies Bacchantis, prospicit, eheu, 
prospicit, et magnis curarum fluctuat undis, 
non flavo retinens subtilem vertice mitram, 
non contecta levi velatum pectus amictu, 
non tereti strophio lactentes vincta papillas, 
omnia quae toto delapsa e corpore passim 
ipsius ante pedes fluctus salis adludebant. 
Sed neque tum mitrae, neque tum fluitantis amictus 
illa vicem curans, toto ex te pectore, Theseu, 
toto animo, tota pendebat perdita mente. 


This passage has all Catullus’ pictorial quality: the sea-beaten 
shore and the sea-wrack, and the figure of Ariadne gazing 
seawards, are as clear as in a painting, and indeed remind us, 
as Catullus often does, of those Italian pictures which them- 
selves seem to convey the feeling of poetry. Musically, the 
passage is a study in repetitions, and in this Catullus is the true 
child, not only of his nation, but of his age. One of the great 
charms of the Peleus and Thetis is that we can see in it Latin 
poetry striding forward to its maturity with the same energy, 
and with the same technique, as the contemporary prose of 
Cicero. 

This is one of the few poems by a writer of the first rank 
which can be read as a whole. But in the main Latin poetry 
will be known in selections only, and for this search the selec- 
tion needs to be made on a coherent principle, to include all 
that is possible of what is most characteristic, and if possible 
to follow a line of historical development. 

There is a line of Ennius which would serve for a motto on 
the title-page of such an Anthology: ‘Musae quae pedibus 
magnum pulsatis Olympum.’ That is just what Latin poetry 
does, especially in the early stages: it ‘tramples mighty 
Olympus’ with an echoing and resonant tread, and although the 
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Muse of Virgil and Horace moves more delicately, it is the 
same Muse directed by subtler and more experienced minds. 
A few very familiar examples will illustrate the sound-value of 


Latin poetry at various stages. There is no better example than 
the Saturnian epitaph of Naevius: 


Immortales mortales si forent fas flere 
flerent divae Camenae Naevium poetam 


where assonance, alliteration, and repetition of words are 
characteristically enriched and dignified by the beauty of the 
broad spreading vowel sounds. The passage of Ennius, quoted 
by Verrall, 


omne sonabat 
arbustum fremitu _ silvai frondosai 


shows the onomatopoeic genius of Latin in an early phase; the 
same tendency finds deeper, more imaginative expression in 
Lucretius, and in many beautiful lines of Virgil. ‘The longing 
gesture of the ghosts in Hades, ‘tendebantque manus ripae 
ulterioris amore’, is a famous instance: and the Sibyl’s words 
to Aeneas as he lingers sorrowfully with Deiphobus show, 
with a more unobtrusive beauty, how the natural sound- 
quality of Latin can be a perfect vehicle of emotion. 


nox ruit, Aenea. Nos flendo ducimus horas. 


The first great writer of Latin hexameter verse—Ennius 
noster, as Cicero calls him with legitimate pride—found scope 
in his Roman subject for the grand and sonorous tendency of 
Latin. He discovered experiendo, and on a large scale, that by 
this means peace, calm, and dignity could be beautifully ren- 
dered; that special effects of onomatopeia could be obtained; 
and that some serious and significant event or characteristic 
could be weightily expressed in a very few words. The sur- 
viving fragments of Ennius show almost the whole range of 
these possibilities. 


Iuppiter hic risit, tempestatesque serenae 
riserunt omnes risu [ovis omnipotentis. 


(To parallel this we must look to Italian poetry, and the smile 
of Beatrice in the Paradiso.) 
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The invocation to Romulus is a beautiful passage of pure 
Latin: 
O Romule, Romule die, 
qualem te patriae custodem di genuerunt! 
O pater, O genitor, O sanguen dis oriundum! 
Tu produxisti nos intra luminis oras. 


There is almost an air of delighted discovery in 
at tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit, 
a line which must have been a pleasure to write. 


Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem 


is a famous example of compact and dignified expression, but it 
does not stand alone. 


quem nemo potuit ferro superare nec auro 
and 
moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque 


show the Latin faculty for compressed and powerful generaliza- 
tion which was perhaps at its greatest in Juvenal. Evidently 
here the Latin genius is finding types of expression appropriate 
to itself, and the debt of Latin poetry to Ennius is great almost 
beyond exaggeration, as Virgil realized very well. 

The interaction of these natural tendencies in Latin and the 
great genius of Lucretius would require an essay to itself: but 
even those who read only a few passages of Lucretius realize 
that, possibly, here they are approaching the most original 
genius among Latin writers—original not in his actual thought 
but in the grandeur with which he thinks it; and that in the 
Latin language thoughts which are great, simple, and deeply 
felt, have found a perfect instrument of expression. Lucretius 
is perhaps more translatable than most Latin poets, because 
his thought is so simple and grand, but to lose the beautiful 
music which is its form is a loss which is irreplaceable. To read 
Lucretius it is essential to learn Latin. It becomes evident at 
once how his theme—the entire physical universe—is advan- 
taged and heightened by the language. “The sail-carrying sea 
and the fru it-bearing earth’ are pictures charged with universal 
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beauty in any language, but they reach us with heightened 
force and grandeur in Lucretius’ line 


quae mare navigerum, quae terras frugiferentis. 
The great phrase ‘extra flammantia moenia mundi’ images at 
once the vast spaces of nothingness, the illimitable void. The 
four famous lines in which he catalogues the signs of heaven 
express the stern magnificence of natural forces with really 
unparalleled intensity and power: 

luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa 

noctivagaeque faces caeli flammaeque volantes, 

nubila, sol, imbres, nix, venti, fulmina, grando, 

et rapidi fremitus et murmura magna minarum. 


But apart from beauty of sound-combinations Lucretius 
had an evident love of words in themselves, for their whole 
significance and associations; an especial devotion to words 
expressing certain pictures and ideas, particularly those of 
purity, clearness, limpidity, of brightness and vivid colour. 
Here he, like Catullus, is Italian; to find a parallel one turns to 
the early Italian painters, and again to the love for somewhat 
similar ideas of brilliance and purity, in Dante: and these 
traits in Lucretius contrast with the comparative undertones 
of colour and light in Virgil. ‘Lucida tela diei’—the lucid 
arrows of the day—‘rosea sol alte lampade lucens’—such 
phrases spring from Lucretius’ own predilection for pure light 
and colour; and his beautiful description of the loss caused to 
life by fear is very characteristic: 


funditus humanam qui vitam turbat ab imo 
omnia suffundens mortis nigrore neque ullam 
esse voluptatem liquidam puramque relinquit. 


Lucretius’ poetry is thus more intellectual in character than 
his predecessors’, and though his images and ideas are few, 
simple, and often repeated, there is a real interpenetration of 
thought, imagery, and sound. 

The Lucretian hexameter has a sustained grandeur of move- 
ment which cannot be briefly illustrated. But it was left to 
Virgil’s profound musical intuition to draw out of the Latin 
hexameter the full beauty of which it was capable. Virgil’s art 
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is not at its most characteristic in those striking effects of 
assonance and alliteration which are so marked in earlier Latin 
poetry. He uses, and indeed deliberately borrows or imitates 
them as achieved by his predecessors. 
Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum 

goes back to Ennius, as do the occasional monosyllabic endings 
which he uses with such effect. But his verse is most beautiful, 
and most his own, when it is least obtrusive in its effects: and it 
is in long passages rather than isolated lines or phrases that its 
beauty is best understood: the whole texture of the language 
is made more delicate by being penetrated through and through 
with an individual genius which is at once deeply musical and 
poetic, and with an intensely sensitive and yet balanced experi- 
ence of life. 

The best illustrations of this sustained and quiet music are 
not the great Virgilian episodes of actions or character, but 
passages inwrought with the main narrative, like the temptation 
of Palinurus at the close of the Fifth Book—a passage whose 
obscured and mitigated harmonies are in remarkable contrast 
with the passage quoted earlier from Catullus. 

Iamque fere mediam caeli Nox umida metam 
contigerat, placida laxabant membra quiete 
sub remis fusi per dura sedilia nautae: 

cum levis aetheriis delapsus Somnus ab astris 
aéra dimovit tenebrosum et dispulit umbras, 
te, Palinure, petens, tibi somnia tristia portans, 
insonti; puppique deus consedit in alta 
Phorbanti similis, funditque has ore loquelas: 
‘Iaside Palinure, ferunt ipsa aequora classem, 
aequatae spirant aurae, datur hora quieti. 

pone caput, fessosque oculos furare labori. 
ipse ego paulisper pro te tua munera inibo.’ 
cui vix attollens Palinurus lumina fatur: 

‘mene salis placidi vultum fluctusque quietos 
ignorare iubes? mene huic confidere monstro? 
Aenean credam (quid enim ?) fallacibus auris 
et caelo, totiens deceptus fraude sereni?’ 

talia dicta dabat, clavumque adfixus et haerens 
nusquam amittebat oculosque sub astra tenebat. 
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It is possible to analyse such a passage into its vowel sounds 
and alliterations, but to do so is dangerous; it may blunt the 
appreciation of a synthesis of the passage, in which these 
natural tendencies of Latin are unified and subdued, and there 
is complete absence of that excessive emphasis which makes 
earlier Latin poetry tiring, like too strong colours and sounds. 
But if any one factor causes, more than another, this new 
delicacy of texture, it is perhaps the variation of word-stress 
and verse-stress from line to line. 


1 [amque féré médiam cdeli Nox Gmida métam 
contigerat placida laxabant mémbra quiéte 
sub rémis fusi per dara sedilia naitae. 


Their identification in the last two feet is the only fixed 
element that remains, and this gives exquisite possibilities of 
variety within the necessary minimum of pattern.? 

But for many lovers of Latin poetry their appreciation of its 
technical qualities began with Horace rather than Virgil—with 
admiration of his tact in word-order, his beautiful use of re- 
petition, and his economical and compressed style. To say that 
he is not among the great musicians of Latin is not, in his case, 
depreciation. He is a fine, intellectual writer, and it is the ele- 
ment of design rather than of sound-effects which predominates. 
Horace has never been given full credit for this architectural 
quality, by which he pulls together apparently scattered ideas 
and reflections into a structural whole. To do this he uses 
every means at his disposal, word-order, repetitions, sound- 
effects of great emphasis: but they are all kept subordinate to 
the strong unifying thought, which is suggested rather than 
expressed. In the second ode of Book III the theme of virtus 
is never formally stated, and the word does not appear till 
half-way through the ode; but virtue is exhibited in three 
different aspects, as bravery, as incorruptibility, as perfect 
loyalty and discretion; inserted among these is a stanza which 
with a sudden winged sweep lifts the whole poem into a higher 


1 ' = word-stress, ‘ = verse-stress, * = their identity. 
2 I am indebted to Professor W. F. J. Knight for his detailed study of word 
and verse stress in Virgil’s hexameter. 
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region, and shows the heavenly character of what virtue truly 
is; and the mind is unconsciously prepared for the grave con- 
demnation of evil as ultimately self-destructive with which the 
poem ends. 

The great fourth ode, Descende caelo, shows the same method 
on a larger scale. There is again no explicit statement of the 
theme, which is the ultimate victory of wisdom and all the forces 
of sweetness and light which accompany it. These are typified 
at first by the Muses, while the ‘first movement’ of the poem, 
the personal dedication of Horace to poetry, opens out gently 
to a wider application; then by the familiar opposition of the 
Olympic gods to the Titans, with especial emphasis on Pallas; 
finally by the single figure of Apollo. The conceptions of 
intellectual light and sweetness, first typified in the Muses, are 
here summed up in five lines which concentrate the whole 
theme in a single widely associated image of grace and power: 


Nunquam humeris positurus arcum 
qui rore puro Castaliae lavit 
crines solutos, qui Lyciae tenet 
dumeta natalemque silvam 
Delius et Patareus Apollo. 


The last line is the logical centre of the poem, and its latinized 
Greek is a beautiful crescendo of sound. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to show the diminished 
musical quality of Silver Latin and its recovery in the later 
Empire. There is a very curious secondary revival, in the 
imitative and highly intuitive genius of Claudian. But the 
genuine restoration of musical significance in Latin came, as 
was to be expected, through the spontaneous growth of Chris- 
tian Latin poetry. The same quality of beautiful vowel sound 
which was found in Naevius, Ennius, or Catullus becomes 
once more the predominant factor. Whether in the majestic 
rhythms of the Te Deum, or in the great hymns written to 
popular metres, melody is once again the fundamental charac- 
teristic, and irrecoverable even in the best translation: and 
Latin poetry becomes a great instrument of expression for a 
whole new world of vision and understanding. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE CAESARS 


By H. G. MULLENS 


Bene scandalous passages in Tacitus and Suetonius! seem to hint at a 
project for a marriage between Nero and his mother Agrippina. 
There seems reason, as will be seen, to suppose that there was policy 
rather than a much lower motive behind the manceuvres recorded in 
these passages, if indeed they actually occurred. But whereas Tacitus, 
quoting Cluvius as his authority, represents the overtures as coming 
from Agrippina, Suetonius, giving the story according to Fabius Rusticus, 
makes Nero responsible. 

The first question that arises is, Which account is true, Cluvius’ or 
Rusticus’? Cluvius was supported by the consensus of opinion both 
among the public and among the professional historians. On the 
historical value of these writers we may take the judgement given in 
C.A.H. (vol. x, p. 867) as representative of authoritative opinion. It is 
that Cluvius showed ‘prudent moderation’ while Fabius upheld Seneca’s 
character and blackened Nero’s. Cluvius was closely attached to Nero 
during his Greek tour (Suet. Nero, 21) and may be supposed to have 
known the account of the affair given by Nero to his immediate circle; 
and Nero knew better than anyone else what the truth was, though his 
evidence would be far from impeccable, of course. Cluvius, however, 
respected, and was respected by, Verginius Rufus, so he is unlikely to 
have been a mere toady who would swallow any lie (Pliny, Ep. ix. 19. 5). 
Fabius Rusticus was a protégé of Seneca and is likely to have imbibed 
his views. As his works seem to have been published between A.D. 74 
and 83, it is probably Seneca’s views in old age that he remembered 
best. During his retirement Seneca’s feelings towards Nero could not 
have been very kindly; and his thoughts turned perhaps with remorse 
and gratitude to Agrippina, the patroness of his early manhood. It is 
probable from Seneca’s attempt to skim over unpleasant facts, which 
attempt Fabius made in his turn, that Tacitus has inferred the guilt 
of Agrippina and Burrus in A.D. 55 (A. xiii. 20), though he only implies 
this guilt by innuendo. Nor is Seneca likely ever to have known the truth 
of a move which was probably designed to reunite the two people whom 
he was trying to keep apart. But the strongest argument against Fabius’ 
version is that it is out of character. Nero was always hankering after 
independence and trying to keep his mother at arm’s length. Agrippina 
alone was likely to benefit from a rapprochement of whatever kind. 

' Tac. Ann. xiv. 5; Suet. Nero, 28. 
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The remainder of this part of the paper attempts to give a rational 
interpretation of Cluvius’ account. As no such interpretation can be 
found if the offer came from Nero, I trust that this may help to establish 
the validity of Cluvius’ view. 

No one, I suppose, will think mere depravity a sufficient explanation 
of this startling story. Agrippina could only have risked the moral 
condemnation of society if she had felt sure of gaining political power 
by her unnatural union. Official recognition as her son’s partner in 
Imperial power was, in fact, the sum total of her desires. There is no 
need in this instance to suppose her immoral. But could she not 
achieve her end in any other way? It is difficult to understand Agrippina 
if we think of her only as the mother of Nero. It is of the first import- 
ance to remember that she was the sister of Gaius. She with her other 
two sisters was associated in the official oath to the emperor (Suet. Cal. 
15). Gaius is said to have treated his sister Drusilla, whom he once 
appointed his heir, as his wife (Suet. Cal. 24). After the death of 
Drusilla, Agrippina fell into disfavour on suspicion of having made 
offers to her late sister's husband Lepidus spe dominationis. This 
dominatio she eventually obtained by the same method of marriage 
when she became the consort of Claudius. In the story of her offer to 
Nero we find the same object and the same method of obtaining it. 

The history of the Julio-Claudian house is remarkable for the fre- 
quency with which the continuance of the line depended upon a woman. 
Tiberius owed his adoption by Augustus and his throne to his descent 
from Livia and his marriage with Julia. Germanicus’ claims were 
based on the facts (1) that he was the son of Antonia Minor the daughter 
of Octavia’s first marriage, and (2) that he had married Agrippina the 
daughter of Julia. Gaius of course had the same recommendations as his 
father. Claudius was the heir only of Octavia by his mother Antonia 
Minor; but he tried to strengthen his position by marrying Messalina 
the grand-daughter of Antonia Major, and he later bound to himself 
the descendants of Julia by marrying Agrippina. Nero’s position was 
due solely to his mother, who combined in her person all possible claims: 
(1) descent from Octavia and (2) from Julia, (3) the fact that she was 
sister, and by analogy with Drusilla possibly the heir, of Gaius and that 
she had been granted by him a royal and officially recognized position in 
the State, and (4) her marriage to, and royal position under, Claudius. 

Since women were so often the only links in the succession, it is not 
surprising that they were granted official position of extraordinary 
nature. Though the facts are well known, they have been too often 
neglected or minimized by historians. The first to hold such an extra- 
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ordinary position was Livia, both during the lifetime, but especially 
after the death, of Augustus. During the reign of her son she kept up 
a keen interest in affairs and was even thought to guide Tiberius, so 
that he became ‘matrem Liviam gravatus velut partes sibi aequas 
potentiae vindicantem’ (Suet. 77b. 50). More than that, she was called 
Augusta, which has a semi-religious connotation.! She was associated 
with Juno in much the same way as Augustus was with Apollo. As such 
she presided over marriage, morality, and family life. There is a coin of 
Romula in Spain (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins of Rom. Emp. i, p. cxxxvi) that 
shows Livia with the style of Julia Augusta and the title Genetrix Orbis, 
a title which is found also on inscriptions (e.g. C.I.L., ii, 2038—Rush- 
forth 49). This was not a long way from the Juno equation. In sculpture 
we have a portrait head which almost certainly represents Livia as Hera, 
i.e. Juno (Prof. P. Gardner, 7.R.S. xii, 1922, i, pp. 32-4). There is also 
a portrait of Livia as a priestess of Ceres or possibly as the goddess her- 
self. We are told that ‘Livia is represented as a priestess of Ceres; the 
hair is crowned with a wreath of corn spikes; the knotted wool fillet is 
well preserved on the left side and in part on the right’ (M. Oscar 
Waldhauer, 7.R.S. xiii, p. 190, 1923).? 

There seems then to be a fairly clear connexion between Livia and 
the idea and the divinities of fertility. Can we link this up in a close way 
with the idea of royalty? Mrs. Strong (7.R.S. xxvii. 1, 1937, pp. 114 ff.) 
has shown that the image of Terra Mater, which obviously symbolized 
fertility, was ‘consecrated by Augustus as emblem of Imperial power 
and beneficence’. It was ‘the august embodiment of an oecumenical 
concept’. Thus Livia combined in her official position the attributes of 
fertility and quasi-divine Imperial power. 

Tiberius was not the man to give prominence to ideas of this kind, and 
after the death of Livia they were in abeyance for some time. But Livia 
must have made an impression on the public mind which was both deep 
and long-lasting. Gaius revived the ideas and extended them. In the 
first place he gave to his grandmother Antonia Minor all the honours 
formerly enjoyed by Livia. The extraordinary status granted to his 
sisters has already been mentioned. He also seems to have wished to 
establish the view that royal blood carried with it a divine quality which 
must not be dissipated by union with commoners. This thought seems 
to underlie his ‘love’ for Lepidus, who was great-grandson to Augustus 
by the two Julias (Suet. Cal. 36), and his pretence that his mother 

? TI dismiss the etymological connexion with augeo. 


2 For association with a divinity by community of attributes see Mattingly, 
F.R.S. xiii, 1923, p. 105. 
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was born from an incestuous union of Augustus and Julia. Though 
he married Lepidus to Drusilla the alleged affair between him and 
Agrippina was regarded as treason. 

During the early part of Claudius’ reign once again the women of the 
royal house were suffered to remain insignificant. But the idea suggested 
by the position of Livia was still alive in full power, as is shown by the 
conspiracy of Silius. In a.p. 48 the empress Messalina married Silius. 
What she hoped to gain or whether she was blackmailed is not clear. 
The motive given by Tacitus is entirely unconvincing (A. xi. 26). But 
from the point of view of Silius, Messalina was raising him to the 
position of her husband Claudius. She was merely anticipating the 
emperor’s death and claiming the right to dispose of the throne. She 
knew that she contributed to the legality of her husband’s position as 
far as dynastic laws went. Though called Augusta on some provincial 
coins, the title had never been officially granted her (Dio, Ix. 12. 5). Per- 
haps this was one reason for her disloyalty. The marriage of Messalina 
and Silius was followed by the celebration of a vintage festival (Tac. A. 
xi. 31). This gave the marriage a ritualistic flavour which appealed to 
the superstitious craving for awe among the populace; but, what is 
more, it recalled to public memory that ideas of fertility were associated 
with the first lady of the royal house and with them royal power indepen- 
dent of the male occupant of the throne. After the suppression of the 
conspiracy, the reply Claudius made to the public was to raise to the 
throne a princess who had in her veins a still more generous share of 
Julian blood than Messalina and who had enjoyed in the previous 
reign with official sanction a position similar to that which Messalina 
claimed. 

A touch similar to the vintage festival of Silius is found in the accounts 
of Piso’s conspiracy in A.D. 65. He chose Antonia, Claudius’ daughter, 
as the woman who would give him his throne; and the appointed 
rendezvous was the temple of Ceres (Tac. A. xv. 53. 4). Now the 
temple of Ceres was dedicated to the trinity Ceres, Liber, and Libera. 
It was a temple of fertility as exemplified both in corn and the vine. 
There is at least a strange coincidence between the events of 48 and 
those of 65. ‘The choice of rendezvous must have served the same pur- 
pose as the vintage festival in 48. 

Agrippina’s position at Nero’s succession was strikingly like Livia’s 
at the accession of ‘Tiberius—a queen mother with the title Augusta 
and an official standing in the State, both of which had not been granted 
and were not assailable by the new princeps. Her public character is 
made clear by an inscription from Mytilene (Eph. Epig. ii, p. 8) which 
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calls her véa 6e& and by another (C.J.G. 2183) which calls her Demeter 
Kaptropépos (see Furneaux, Annals, vol. ii, p. 246). Nero, like Tiberius, 
was out of the normal line of succession, and both owed their elevation 
to their mothers. Like Livia, Agrippina was thought to be interfering 
in State affairs. Her position was founded on the fact that she repre- 
sented the issue of Octavia and Julia; on her descent from the popular 
hero and probably heir-apparent Germanicus; on being the sister of 
Gaius and having enjoyed at his grant a royal position; and on her 
marriage with Claudius and the position she enjoyed under him. The 
opposition at court which she met probably only served to harden her 
claims. In the year 55, Nero ‘inspecto ornatu quo principum coniuges 
ac parentes effulserant, deligit vestem et gemmas misitque donum matri 
nulla parsimonia, cum praecipua et cupita aliis prior deferret. sed 
Agrippina non his instrui cultus suos, sed ceteris arceri proclamat, et 
dividere filium quae cuncta ex ipsa haberet’ (‘Tac. A. xiii. 13). This reads 
as though Nero was presenting his mother with the recognized regalia 
of the Augusta, the female consort of the imperial power. But she 
wanted the substance, not the show; and she made the dangerous claim 
that everything was hers, seeing that he held it not merely per ipsam 
(through her instrumentality) but ex ipsa, i.e. as being her son, or by 
grant from her. Naturally ‘nec defuere qui in deterius referrent’. 
Later in the year she was accused apparently falsely of conspiring to 
set Rubellius Plautus on the throne and to gain control of the govern- 
ment coniugio eius et iam imperio (A. xiii. 19. 3), i.e. by marrying him and 
raising him to the throne. The charge brought against Piso in 65 that 
he had been the paramour of Agrippina (A. xv. 50. 4) can only be under- 
stood if interpreted in the same way. After Agrippina’s espousal of 
the cause of Britannicus had been foiled by that unhappy prince’s 
assassination, she attacked in 58 by getting Publius Suillius to accuse 
Seneca of usury and maladministration. The government replied to 
this in a striking way. Suillius was charged with all the unpopular acts 
of Claudius and banished. That is to say, Nero and Seneca defamed 
Claudius. They made a virtue of the weak link uniting Nero to Claudius 
and dissociated themselves from the Claudian régime. But it was just 
this régime as including an official position for herself that Agrippina 
was trying to perpetuate in the new reign. Agrippina’s last bid was the 
offer to marry her son made in 59. It is clear from her previous career 
that she meant this as a serious offer of compromise. Nero was to 
recognize her power to dispose of the throne. In return she would 
legitimize Nero’s position according to the requirements of her theory. 

Such an interpretation will be viewed with distaste by those who 
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have been content with the traditional reading of the history of this 
period. A ‘theory’ such as I have attributed to Agrippina seems Orien- 
tal and thoroughly un-Roman. To call it un-Roman, however, is to beg 
the question. Caesar and Augustus naturally looked to the Hellenistic 
kingdoms of the East for guidance in constructing the new régime at 
Rome. The main political difference between Octavian and Antony was 
the degree to which each was prepared to borrow from this source. 
Antony with the help of Cleopatra was for taking over the whole system 
as it still survived in Egypt and transferring it to Rome. The Mace- 
donian monarchy had originally been entirely patrilinear. But, because 
at the death of Alexander circumstances combined to put a woman in 
a key position for the succession, Cleopatra the daughter of Olympias 
by Philip,t women had gradually acquired royal rights and a certain 
political independence. It was under exactly similar circumstances that 
royal women at Rome made similar claims for themselves; and in every 
case they were descendants of Antony. Therefore it is not legitimate to 
condemn this reading of history as being incompatible with Roman ideas. 
To suppose that Agrippina claimed the right to dispose of the throne, 
and that she based that claim on her position as Augusta and female 
consort of the imperial power during the reign of Gaius and Claudius, 
is a rational interpretation of the evidence and the only one which 
explains all the facts fully. 

The defeat of Agrippina meant that this theory of succession was 
rejected, but not that it was abolished from men’s minds.? After the 
career of Agrippina it can hardly be coincidence that Poppaea was not 
granted the title of Augusta until the birth of her child and that in 
honour of the occasion a temple was dedicated to Fertilitas. She was 
formally deified at death; but she was not associated with Juno, Ceres, 
or Terra Mater. Nero dedicated a temple to her as ZaPivn Oc&’Aqpoaitn. 
This was a new departure. Perhaps the memory of Agrippina made the 
idea of a mother goddess distasteful to Nero, and he chose Venus as 

1 Her ‘most distinguished lineage and high position as queen in Epirus made 
all the successors turn their thoughts to her’ (Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens, 
p. 36). The following pages show quite clearly that the strongest claim to the 
Macedonian throne was thought to be marriage with Cleopatra. A proud woman 
would see this as proof of her right to dispose of the throne. ‘After . . . Cleo- 
patra II the throne remains for the queen who outlives her husband with the 
requirement that she must summon a male member of the family to share the 
government with her’ (Strack, Dynastie, p. 75, quoted by Macurdy, p. 232). 

2 A strange confirmation of my theory is the reductio ad absurdum of this 
idea of succession attempted by Nymphidius Sabinus when to support his 


aspirations to the empire he treated Sporus as his consort with the name of 
Poppaea (Plutarch, Galba, ix). 
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the ancestress and patroness of the Julii who also was known as a 
producer of fertility. 

Under the Flavians, who wished to amass titles and honours for their 
house, the title Augusta is normal for the empress and common among 
other royal princesses. Vespasian gave his wife Flavia Domitilla this 
title although she had died before his elevation; and Marcia Furnilla, 
the wife of Titus, possibly (but not certainly) held it too. Both of 
Domitian’s wives are called Augusta on coins (see also Suet. Dom. 3). 
In the case of Julia Domitian seems to have followed the example set 
by Nero; for on the reverse of her coins is found the figure and legend 
of VENUS AUGUSTA.! Vespasian looked forward to a long line of 
successors and never anticipated a failure of the male line. Therefore 
his theory of the succession was patrilinear. But once the throne had 
passed laterally from Titus to Domitian, the feminine claim was raised 
again. It was probably a knowledge of the age of Gaius and Agrippina 
that induced Domitian to marry his niece Julia at the cost of divorcing 
Domitia. The change was disliked chiefly perhaps as a revival of 
succession through a woman, which to the conservative Roman savoured 
of tyranny and Orientalism. 

Nerva, whose elevation was perhaps due to his slight share of Julian 
blood, abandoned father-to-son succession for the Stoic system of 
election. In future there was no likelihood that a son would succeed 
his father. He had no better right than any other citizen. But blood is 
thick, and an emperor would naturally wish to bind his chosen heir to 
himself by family ties. Consequently we find that among the Antonines 
it is almost a rule that the emperor is succeeded by his son-in-law. The 
system corresponds very closely to that of the kings. Plotina, Trajan’s 
wife, held the title of Augusta. The part she played in the accession 
of Hadrian is very similar to that played by Agrippina in the accession 
of Nero, by Livia in the accession of Tiberius, and by Tanaquil in the 
succession of Servius Tullius. The candidate she favoured was the 
husband of Sabina, the daughter of Matidia and grand-daughter of 
Trajan’s sister Marciana. Both Matidia and Sabina were called Augusta. 
To settle upon a successor to Hadrian was a long and complicated 
business; but his choice fell finally upon Antoninus Pius, who was the 
husband of Hadrian’s adoptive daughter Faustina. Marcus Aurelius 
again was the husband of Faustina Junior. Both Faustinas received the 
title of Augusta; and some of the coins of Faustina Junior bear on the 
reverse the legend IUNONI REGINAE. In my opinion reginae is 
dative in apposition to Junont, implying the empress’s identification with 


1 See Mattingly, ¥.R.S. xiii, 1923, p. 106, note 1. 
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the goddess of marriage, not possesive genitive as some have thought 
(the ambiguity may of course be intentional). She seems to have been 
equated with Venus also. Mr. H. Mattingly (7.R.S. xiii, 1923, p. 105) 
says that ‘a series of small brass tesserae of the period from Domitian to 
Antoninus Pius’ have heads of divinities on obverse and corresponding 
types on reverse; ‘the features of the deities are clearly modelled on 
imperial portraits. Thus Jupiter is often nothing but Antoninus Pius, 
Venus is remarkably like Faustina the Younger. 

This is enough to show then that Agrippina’s was not an isolated 
case. The title Augusta throughout the period connotes divinity, 
imperial power, fertility, and some slight right of conyeving the royal 
power. Livia was the first to hold the position. Agrippina tried to push 


it to its logical conclusion. After her the title continued with the same 
connotations but under greater control. 


TABLE OF THE KINGS OF ROME 


TITUS TATIUS ROMULUS = Hersilia == Hostilius 
| 
Tatia = NUMA x 


a daughter TULLUS HOSTILIUS 


ANCUS MARCIUS 


LUCUMO 
| 

Tarquinia == SERVIUS TULLIUS 
TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS = Tullia 


There is no ground for connecting Servius Tullius with the family of Tullus 
Hostilius except the coincidence of the names. 
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THE ANTONINE EMPERORS 


aay | 
TRAJAN Marciana 


Matidia 
| 
HADRIAN = Sabina 
| 
(by adoption) 


| 


| | 
ANTONINUS PIUS = Faustina 


Aelius Verus 
| 
Faustina Junior = MARCUS AURELIUS 


Note. The writer wishes to acknowledge a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. 
A. B. Cook, Mr. H. Mattingly, and Mr. W. F. Jackson Knight for help and 
encouragement when this paper was in its early stages. 
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subjects; generally speaking works of a general nature are likely to be 
most wanted, but it is possible there will be some anxious to learn 
Latin and/or Greek, so that textbooks are not excluded. 
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‘A GREATER THAN LEONIDAS’ 
By T. RUTHERFORD HARLEY 


HE thesis of this paper is that Brasidas, while being second 

to no Spartan in courage and endurance, excelled them all, 
if not other Greek generals as well, even during his short life, 
in grasp of military principles, in energy, enterprise, leadership, 
in military genius. 

Thucydides found much more in Brasidas than mere cour- 
age: he found qualities which had led to his own undoing as a 
general, qualities usually to be found rather in Athenians than 
Spartans, who tended to distrust initiative and enterprise, 
at any rate outside Laconia. ‘Thucydides thought Brasidas 
unique among Spartans, if not among all Greeks. His words 
are: 


‘Brasidas was sent out (in 424) by the Lacedaemonians mainly at his 
own desire, although the Chalcidians also were eager to have a man so 
thorough as he had shown himself whenever there was anything to be 
done at Sparta, and whose after-service abroad proved of the utmost 
use to his country. At the present moment his just and moderate con- 
duct towards the towns generally succeeded in procuring their revolt. . . . 
Later on in the war, after the events in Sicily, the present valour and 
conduct of Brasidas, known by experience to some and by hearsay to 
others, was what mainly created in the allies of Athens a feeling for the 
Lacedaemonians. He was the first of Spartans to go abroad and show 
himself so good a man at all points as to leave behind him the conviction 
that the rest were like him.’ 


Few generals can be great and not make mistakes. But the 
impression given by a study of Brasidas’ short career is not so 
much that he had the negative virtue of avoiding mistakes as 
that with strategic insight he quickly formed his plans and with 
initiative, enterprise, determination, and adroit leadership took 
the surest possible steps to their execution. Alone of Spartans, 
he understood that, if Athens was to be made to suffer as Sparta 
had suffered at Sphakteria, it must be by a blow at her northern 
empire, those cities of the Chalcidic peninsula that controlled 
the Macedonian trade routes. 
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In the narrative of Thucydides Brasidas is concerned in 
three minor operations: the relief of Methone in 431, the 
attempt on Piraeus in 429, and the relief of Megara in 424; and 
two major operations, the attack on Pylos in 425 and the north- 
ern campaign, 424-422. He is also mentioned as advisory 
commissioner to the ineffective admirals Cnemus and Alcidas 
in 429 and 427, and the historian’s account of his conduct on 
these occasions is not without significance. 

We will take Thucydides’ own words, in the classic transla- 
tion of Richard Crawley, for where the material is so scant 
every word must be weighed. The words of Thucydides are 
always words of moment, and his silences are as significant as 
his speech. 

In the first year of the war, when Brasidas was probably 
about thirty years of age—he was Ephor Eponymus the next 
year, 430, and the Spartan did not complete his education and 
become fit for public service till the age of thirty—a huge 
Athenian and Corcyrean squadron of 150 sail was cruising 
round the Peloponnese ravaging the coast. 


‘Among other places they landed in Laconia and made an assault upon 
Methone, which was ungarrisoned and weakly walled. But it so hap- 
pened that Brasidas, son of Tellis, a Spartan, was in command of a 
guard for the defence of the district. Hearing of the attack he hurried 
with a hundred heavy infantry to the assistance of the besieged, and 
dashing through the army of the Athenians, which was scattered over 
the country and giving its attention to the wall, he threw himself into 
Methone. He lost a few men in making good his entrance, but saved 
the place and won the thanks of Sparta by his exploit, being thus the 
first officer who obtained this notice during the war. The Athenians 
at once weighed anchor and continued their cruise.’ 


It is perhaps worthy of remark at the outset that the phrase 
is ‘happened to be’ in the district. It is used again of Brasidas 
in Book IV, before the relief of Megara. It is remarkable how 
often a capable commander ‘happens to be’ at hand when he is 
wanted. It may be mere chance, but there is such a thing as 
the seizing of opportunities and finding work to turn to advan- 
tage. Next to this genius for being ready we may note other 
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military virtues in this action; the value of surprise, the seizing 
of initiative, the disregard of superior numbers (the Athenian 
force must have been about fifty to one), and the determined 
thrusting home of attack. The Athenians, used to the leisurely 
tactics of Archidamus, were taken off their balance and made to 
look as helpless as a native host before Clive. They weighed 
anchor at once and sought other fields to plunder. They 
showed similar scruples about attacking Brasidas seven years 
later, in front of Megara. Thucydides specially stresses the 
gratitude of Sparta, and it seems a pity that the solicitude they 
felt for a Messenian garrison in 431 could not have been trans- 
lated in terms of high strategy in 423, when Brasidas was 
calling for reinforcements at Amphipolis. 

It is noteworthy that in no case hereafter was he in chief 
command except at Amphipolis, which was almost a private 
enterprise of his own, urged on the Spartan government with 
the support of the Chalcidians. The vigour and dash shown 
by Brasidas would appear to have rather frightened the Spartan 
authorities, among whom a Peace Party was influential. Ac- 
cordingly, Brasidas is usually set in harness with some rather 
timid or unenterprising commander who acts as an effective 
brake. In 429 he is one of the three commissioners sent out 
to galvanize the admiral Cnemus against the victorious naval 
activity of Phormio. The system of divided command was 
fatal, here as always. Though the Athenian fleet was disabled, 
Phormio was able to extricate himself, and nothing decisive 
was achieved. The attempt on Piraeus that winter was even 
more unsatisfactory. It was a bold scheme—the bearding of a 
great naval power in its own harbour—and might well have 
succeeded, as it did forty years later in 389, under the leader- 
ship of ‘Teleutias, brother of Agesilaus. Thucydides says, ‘the 
Peloponnesian commanders allowed themselves to be persua- 
ded by the Megarians to make this attempt’; and we may 
well imagine that Brasidas did not need much persuading. But 
the enterprise was abortive. ‘Tactics were altered during action. 
The commanders’ nerve failed them ‘though there was some 
talk of a contrary wind’. ‘They landed at Salamis on the way 
and the alarm was given to Athens. It seems a reasonable 
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assumption that, as in 427, Brasidas had been overruled by 
superior officers. 

Brasidas’ occupations in 428 must be left to the imagination, 
but in 427 we find him at Corcyra, on board the fleet of 
Alcidas, the pusillanimous commander who had so mis- 
managed the Mytilenean affair. ‘The Spartans defeat the 
Athenians at sea, but fail to follow it up by a decisive attack on 
the town, though Brasidas urged it on his superior officer—in 
vain, says Thucydides, iodwnpos ovx dv. 

In the Sphakteria episode, 425, a crisis in the war, he again 
held a subordinate position, being in command only of a tri- 
reme. The Lacedaemonian fleet of forty-three ships was under 
the command of Thrasymelidas, who, as Thucydides tersely 
states, delivered his attack just where Demosthenes expected it! 
—a piece of Spartan forthrightness which Brasidas might well 
have avoided. But though he had no opportunity of command, 
his qualities of leadership and sheer heroism on this day rose 
to an epic grandeur that impressed foe as well as friend, and 
were rare indeed in Greek battles. The Spartan commanders 
flinched from bringing their ships to on that rocky coast and 
in a rough sea; but Brasidas, in the spirit of Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, ordered his boatswain to split his ship so long as he 
beached her. ‘What! let the enemy keep their fort in our 
country, because you are nervous of ship timbers? Burst your 
ships and force a landing!’ And standing on the prow ready 
himself to land first, he fought till he was cut down by the 
Athenians and fell back into his ship, fainting with many 
wounds. His shield slipped into the sea and the Athenians took 
it for their trophy and afterwards kept it as a treasure, the 
shield of an Achilles. 

In the summer of the next year, 424, the eighth year of the 
war, and a year of dreadful depression at Sparta, Brasidas, 
having recovered from his wounds, was entrusted with the 
supreme command against the Athenian power in Thrace. 
Perdikkas, King of Macedonia, and the towns of Chalcidike 
were hardly less nervous than Sparta at the success and rising 
confidence of Athens. They asked particularly for Brasidas’ 
leadership, and Perdikkas offered pay and maintenance to the 
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troops sent to help them. It was well that he did, for the 
Spartan government showed little understanding or zeal for 
the venture, save in so far as it gave them an opportunity to 
send abroad a large body of Helots. Not one Spartan hoplite 
was allowed him. With only 700 Helots and the sanction of the 
Spartan name to raise what troops he could, he set out on what 
must have appeared a forlorn hope. 

While he was occupied recruiting near the Isthmus he found 
time to frustrate the plans of a large Athenian force which was 
engaged in one of the usual field-days against Megara. He 
swiftly obtained help from Boeotia, and by a bold threat to the 
Athenian army, combined with his diplomatic handling of the 
political feuds in Megara, without a blow he saved the town 
for the Peloponnesian League. ‘The Athenians thought twice 
about attacking him, and the city accepted him as victor. He 
was no lover of fighting for fighting’s sake. 

While Demosthenes was busy planning the fateful Delium 
campaign, Brasidas, having completed the concentration of 
1,700 heavy infantry at Heraclea, set out on his adventurous 
march. In four days he was beneath Olympus, 120 miles away, 
before the Athenians knew he had started. The difficulties of 
the enterprise are clearly stated by Thucydides: ‘It was always 
a delicate matter in Greece for armed troops to pass through 
the territory of their neighbours’; now that the war had lasted 
so long, people were even more distrustful; Thessaly, the chief 
country through which he had to pass, was phil-Athenian, and 
he had not adequate troops to force a passage, even if he had 
been tactless enough to wish to do so. We may add that he was 
leading a ‘scratch’ force (nearly half of them Helots, who can- 
not have forgotten a particularly sinister State execution of 
2,000 of their fellows that very year), through territory un- 
known to them as well as to him, the difficulty of which has to 
be experienced to be realized. True, the oligarchical govern- 
ment of Thessaly was not hostile to Sparta, but neither was it 
strong enough to prevent the gathering of armed volunteers to 
stop Brasidas’ advance. But he had provided himself with 
influential guides, and his tactful and conciliatory language dis- 
armed opposition till he was beyond its reach. Having arrived 
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at Melitaea the first day (20 m.) he pressed on to Pharsalus the 
next (20 m.). His third day’s march brought him to Phacium 
(23 m.) and his fourth to the slopes of Olympus (30 m.), 
whence the friendly tribes of the Perrhaebians conducted him 
to Dium (25 m.), where he was in the friendly territory of 
Macedonia, within striking distance of Chalcidice. His ally 
Perdikkas immediately tried to embroil him in his private feud 
with Arrhibaeus, King of the Lyncestian Thracians, but 
Brasidas refused to be side-tracked. He saw that Arrhibaeus 
might be a useful ally and that Perdikkas might be safer with 
hope deferred. Like Caesar, Brasidas knew how to use the 
rivalries of petty native princes to balance a delicate situation. 
Perdikkas was annoyed, and cut down his payments from one- 
half to one-third. Brasidas did not stay for vain argument: he 
hurried on to Chalcidice. Before the end of September he had 
entered Acanthus (50 m. from Thessalonica) without a battle, 
and was pressing on to Amphipolis. Amphipolis (where now 
stands the Macedonian village of Neohorio) is a key town of 
obvious importance at all periods. 


‘He started from Arne in Chalcidice and arrived about dusk at Aulon 
and Bromiscus, where L. Bolbe runs into the sea. Here he had the 
evening meal and pressed on during the night. The weather was stormy 
and it was snowing a little; which encouraged him to hurry on, as no 
one at Amphipolis would expect him, except the party who were to 
betray it. The plot was carried on by some natives of Argilus, who now 
saw their opportunity arrive with Brasidas. They had for some time 
been in correspondence with some countrymen of theirs in Amphipolis 
for the betrayal of the town, and they at once received him into Argilus 
and revolted from the Athenians. That same night they took him on 
to the bridge over the river, where he found only a small guard to oppose 
him, the town being at some distance from the passage and the walls 
not reaching down to it as at present. This guard he easily drove in, 
partly through there being treason in their ranks, partly from the 
stormy state of the weather and the suddenness of the attack; and so he 
got across the bridge and immediately became master of all the property 
outside the town, in the quarter where many Amphipolitans had houses. 
His passage was a complete surprise to the citizens, and the capture of 
many of those outside and the flight of the rest within the walls pro- 
duced great confusion, especially as the citizens did not trust each other. 
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It is even said that if Brasidas had not stopped to pillage but had 
advanced straight against the town, he would probably have taken it 
then. But he preferred to establish himself where he was and overrun 
the country outside, while he waited in vain for a demonstration on the 
part of his friends within. Meanwhile the party opposed to the traitors 
had proved numerous enough to prevent the gates being immediately 
thrown open, and in concert with Eucles, the General who had come 
from Athens to defend the town, sent to the other commander in Thrace, 
Thucydides son of Olorus, the author of the history, who was at the isle 
of Thasos, a Parian colony, half a day’s sail from Amphipolis, to tell him 
to come to their relief. On receipt of this message he at once set sail 
with seven ships he had with him, hoping to reach Amphipolis in time 
to prevent its capitulation, or in any case to save Eion. Meanwhile, 
Brasidas, afraid of help arriving by sea from Thasos, and learning that 
Thucydides possessed the rights of working the gold mines in that part 
of Thrace (which gave him great influence on the continent) hastened 
to gain the town before his arrival should encourage the Amphipolitans 
to refuse to surrender in the hope that he might save them with a force 
of allies from the sea and from Thrace. He accordingly offered moderate 
terms; and made a proclamation that any of the Amphipolitans and 
Athenians who chose might continue to enjoy their property with full 
rights of citizenship, while those who did not wish to stay had five days 
to depart, taking their property with them. The bulk of the inhabitants 
on hearing this, began to change their minds, especially as only a small 
number of the citizens were Athenians and many of the prisoners outside 
had relatives within the walls. They found the proclamation a fair one 
in comparison with what their fear had suggested; the Athenians being 
glad to go out as they thought they ran more risk than the rest and did not 
expect any speedy relief, and the multitude generally being content at 
being left in possession of their civic rights and at such an unexpected 
reprieve from danger. The partisans of Brasidas now openly pressed 
their plan, seeing that the feeling of the people had changed and that 
they no longer listened to the Athenian general. The surrender was 
therefore made, and Brasidas was admitted on the terms of his proclama- 
tion. Late in the same day Thucydides and his fleet entered the harbour 
of Eion, Brasidas having just got hold of Amphipolis and having been 
within a night of taking Eion. Had Thucydides been less prompt, in 
the morning it would have been his. 

‘The towns subject to Athens, hearing of the capture of Amphipolis 
and of the terms accorded to it, and of the gentleness of Brasidas, felt 
keener than ever to change sides, and sent secret messages to him, 
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begging him to come to them. . . . The Athenians sent garrisons to the 
different towns, as far as was possible at such short notice and in winter,' 
while Brasidas sent dispatches to Lacedaemon asking for reinforcements, 
and busied himself meanwhile with building a fleet on the Strymon. 
The Lacedaemonians did not send him any reinforcements, partly 
through the jealousy of their leading men, partly because they were more 
keen on recovering the Sphakteria prisoners and ending the war... . 
During the same winter Brasidas marched with his allies against Acte, 
a promontory running out from the King’s Dyke and ending in Athos, 
a lofty mountain looking out to the Aegean. In it are various small 
towns inhabited by bilingual natives, such as Sane, an Andrian colony, 
close to the canal, Thyssus, Cleone, Acrothoi, Olophyxus and Dion. .. . 
Most of them came over to Brasidas, but Sane and Dion held out and 
saw their land ravaged by his army. 

‘He at once marched against Torone, which was held by an Athenian 
garrison. Arriving in the dark before daybreak, he halted with his army 
near the temple of the Dioscuri, which was about a half a mile from the 
city, neither the garrison perceiving his approach, nor the townspeople, 
except those few of his partisans who were on the look-out for him. 
The latter admitted seven of the special party of twenty told off by 
Brasidas for the duty (the remainder flinched at the critical moment). 
Armed with daggers and led by Lysistratus of Olynthus, these men 
passed through the sea wall unobserved and went up and stabbed the 
garrison on the acropolis and broke open the postern gate near Canas- 
traeum. Brasidas meanwhile came nearer with the main body and 
halted, sending on 100 targeteers to be ready to rush the entrance, when 
the gate should be thrown open and the beacon signal lit. They waited 
for a time wondering at the delay, but by degrees worked closer to the 
town. The party inside, having now broken down the postern and 
opened the gates to the square by cutting through the bars, first took 
some men round and let them in by the postern to surprise and cause 
panic in the townspeople by attacking them from the rear and both 
flanks at once. They then raised the beacon and admitted the rest of 
the party. Brasidas saw it and ordered the main body to rise, and he 
dashed forward amid the loud hurrahs of his men, striking terror into 
the astonished townspeople. Some burst in straight by the gate, others 
by baulks of timber that had been placed against the wall for certain 
repairs, and Brasidas led them straight uphill for the higher part of the 
town, in order to take it from top to bottom and once for all. The 


? Brasidas, on the contrary, was always impelled to instant action by such 
difficulties. 
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capture was complete before the Toroneans had recovered from their 
surprise, but the conspirators and their friends at once joined the in- 
vaders. About fifty of the Athenian heavy infantry happened to be 
sleeping in the square when the alarm reached them. A few were killed 
fighting, but most escaped, some by land, others to the ships on the 
station and took refuge in Lekythos. .. . 

‘Day now arrived, and the town being secured, Brasidas made a pro- 
clamation to the Toroneans who had taken refuge with the Athenians, 
to come out to their homes if they chose, without fear for their rights 
or persons, and he sent a herald to invite the Athenians to accept a truce 
and to evacuate Lekythos as being Chalcidic territory. The Athenians 
refused, but asked for one day’s truce to take up their dead. Brasidas 
granted two, and meanwhile fortified the houses near. He also called 
a public meeting and repeated the arguments he had used at Akanthus. 
He declared that they must not regard as traitors those who had negoti- 
ated with him for the capture of the town, as they had not acted from 
corrupt motives or to enslave the place, but for the good of 'Torone, and 
its liberty; while those who had not shared in the enterprise need not 
think that they would not equally share its fruits, as he had not come 
to destroy either city or individual. . . . He thought none the worse of 
them for their friendship with the Athenians, but if they would try the 
Lacedaemonians, they would like them as well, if not better, as acting 
much more justly. It was only inexperience that made them fear him. 
Meanwhile, he warned them to be staunch allies who would be respon- 
sible for their conduct in future, even if their past opposition to him 
might well be excused. As soon as the truce expired, he attacked 
Lekythos. The Athenians defended themselves from a poor wall and 
from some houses with parapets and beat him off the first day. But on 
the next he brought up an engine to throw fire on the wooden defences 
and massed his troops where the wall was most assailable and the engine 
could be best used. The Athenians then put a wooden tower on the 
house opposite and carried up a number of jars and casks of water, a large 
number of men climbing up also. The house, too heavily laden, col- 
lapsed with a loud crash. The men who were near enough to see it 
were more annoyed than frightened, but those at a distance thought 
the assault had succeeded and fled in haste to the sea and the ships. 
Brasidas immediately dashed forward with his troops, took the fort and 
put to the sword all whom he found in it. At the moment of the assault 
he had promised a reward of 30 minae to the man first on the wall. Now 
there is a temple of Athene in the place, and he was convinced that the 
capture was due to supernatural agency. So he gave the 30 minae to the 
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goddess, razed and cleared Lekythos and consecrated the whole of the 
ground. The rest of the winter he spent in consolidating his gains and 
making further plans.’ 


In the spring there followed the armistice (the Athenians 
playing for time to counter Brasidas’ successes: the Lacedae- 
monians hoping to exploit the anxieties of Athens in order to 
get back their prisoners). During the negotiations Scione and 
Mende revolted to Brasidas, which involved him in contro- 
versies with the armistice commissioners, his methods, I fear, 
being rather suggestive of Nelson’s blind eye tactics. 

There is little space to go into detail, but I am loath to leave 
the incident entirely, for as usual there is some note of indivi- 
duality, something unique in everything he does. The Scion- 
eans were enthusiastic people, full of the historical glamour of 
their supposed Peloponnesian origin in Trojan days. They 
overwhelmed Brasidas with compliments, and he proceeded 
with caution. He crossed over by night (the town was on a 
peninsula) to settle matters with them; but he sent a warship 
ahead—there was always a chance of meeting Athenian pri- 
vateers or the police of the commissioners—following himself 
in a small boat some way behind, ‘his idea being, that if he fell 
in with a larger vessel, he would have the warship to defend 
him, while a ship as big as the warship would neglect the small 
vessel to attack the large one, thus giving him time to escape’. 
His position was perilous with friend and foe alike, and he took 
no chances. But once safely in the town, he called a public 
meeting as usual and repeated the arguments he had used with 
other towns, also commending them very highly for their 
courage and enthusiasm and promising them the honour of 
Sparta. The Scioneans went wild with excitement and ‘gave 
him all possible honours, publicly crowning him with a crown 
of gold as the liberator of Hellas, while private persons crowded 
round him and decked him with garlands as though he had 
been a victorious athlete’. 

The Athenians meanwhile were getting very hot about all 
this, and under Cleon’s inspiration passed decrees for the 
extermination of these recalcitrant peoples. Brasidas, in spite 
of other embarrassments, found time to convey the women and 
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children of Scione and Mende to Olynthus and gave them a 
guard of 500 Peloponnesian heavy infantry and 300 Chalcidian 
targeteers, under the command of Polydamidas. His embar- 
rassment arose from Perdikkas, on whom he was dependent for 
so much, who was urgent again for an expedition against his 
neighbour Arrhibaeus. This ‘side-show’ ought not to delay us, 
but it involved Brasidas in the most perilous situation in his whole 
career and showed his great qualities in their most brilliant light. 
After one successful battle, the allies Perdikkas and Brasidas 
were delayed for two or three days waiting for the Illyrians 
who had promised to join them. At last the discovery that they 
had betrayed Perdikkas and joined his enemy not unnaturally 
produced a panic among the natives, and the whole Macedon- 
ian host streamed for home through the night before the com- 
manders could make any concerted plan. Perdikkas perforce 
followed them, without, however, a word to Brasidas, who at 
daybreak found himself alone in a hostile country with two 
barbarian tribes preparing to attack him. He formed his heavy 
infantry into a square, in the centre of which he placed his light 
infantry, and told off 300 of his picked men for a rearguard and 
led it himself. He told them not to be nervous, natural though 
it might be. Peloponnesians could depend on their native 
courage, and they were trained at home not to be impressed by 
numbers. They had had some experience of these natives, and 
they would now find that the terror they sought to inspire was 
mere sound and fury. 


“Their yelling is unbearable and their brandishing of weapons looks 
terrific, but they keep at a safe distance. If they advance, stand your 
ground, and then retire in quick time when opportunity offers. You 
will reach safety the sooner, and will know in future what to think of 
a rabble, like this, who prefer a safe pursuit to honest fighting.’ 


With this he began his retreat, and the natives, thinking that 
he was in flight, and that they would overtake and cut him off, 
came on with much shouting and hubbub. But wherever they 
charged, Brasidas and his picked men shook them off, while 
they found the young troops ready to counter-attack. After a 
time the pursuers tired of this, and leaving a small party to 
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harass Brasidas, went off after the flying Macedonians, a quarry 
they could kill as they liked. Thus they got ahead and occupied 
a narrow pass by which they knew Brasidas must retreat, and 
thus were beginning to cut him off in the most impracticable 
part of his route. But he was ready for this, and he ordered his 
rearguard ‘to run on without order, each independently at his 
best speed’ (no formal drill here!) and clear the hill before the 
enemy’s main body arrived. This they did, to the amazement 
of the natives, who soon gave up so earnest a game. He had 
now reached the frontier, extricating his whole force without 
casualty. Surely one of the most masterly rearguard actions in 
history. 

Meanwhile Athens was beginning, at long last, to strike at 
his Thracian conquests. Nicias had arrived with a fleet of 50 
ships of war, 1,000 Athenian heavy infantry, 600 archers, and 
various Thracian mercenaries and targeteers. We must leave 
the details of the rest of this year, while the storm gathers 
round Brasidas. But before coming to the crisis of his career, 
we may well consider here his ability as a diplomatist and 
statesman. 

Thucydides drily observes ‘he was not a bad speaker, for a 
Lacedaemonian’ [7v 2’ ovAé d&AWwaros, cos AaxeAcipdvios, eftreiv]. 
and he proceeds to put into his mouth a speech! to the Akan- 
thians which Grote (who cannot find much good out of Sparta) 
praises as the most interesting in Greek history, ‘partly as a 
manifesto of professed Lacedaemonian policy, partly because it 
had a great practical effect in determining, on an occasion of 
paramount importance, a multitude which, though unfavour- 
ably inclined to him, was not beyond the reach of argument’. 
With regard to Thucydides’ speeches in general, I personally 
stand by the theory of divine inspiration. But in this particular 
case, as Grote believes, we may have something very near a 
verbatim report. The historian must have known numbers of 
influential people in Macedonia and Thrace and no doubt met 
many who had been deeply impressed with Brasidas, and re- 
membered his words well. A careful study of the Greek will, 
I think, reveal an individuality of tone in the speeches of the 

1 iv. 85. 
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great Spartan unique among all the oratorical exercises of the 
historian—and I would not confine this remark to the pithy 
and vivid exhortations to battle of which we have three fine 
examples. 

I am not concerned to justify either Spartan or Athenian 
policy; but simply to observe that this speech is admirably 
suited to its purpose, to win allies by argument without the 
trouble or loss of fighting. The generous appeal to ideals, 
combined with naive acceptance of facts and acknowledgement 
of self-interest, the championship of the weak against the 
strong, with the determination that even the weak must be 
made to act for the best and to refuse to be the tool of unprin- 
cipled superiors; the sly compliments to his hearers and in- 
genuous surprise at their chilly reception; the confidence in his 
own strength, combined with a frank appeal for their help; the 
lofty contempt for the jobbery of politics—all these often con- 
flicting themes work to a fine climax, the cause of Hellas. 
Even the weak must become strong in this great cause, even if 
courage is forced upon them through fear of reprisals (the 
mailed fist in the velvet glove!). And Hellas comes before 
Sparta: this from a loyal Spartan. The quiet conclusion 
stresses again the main motive of his complex appeal; idealism, 
cajolery, a threat, and a promise. 

If Brasidas could speak like this, Thucydides’ ovAé éAWvertos 
is a strong meiosis. And if he felt and spoke thus about party 
politics, we may even credit him with true statesmanship. For 
with Spartan bluntness he puts his finger on the real weakness 
of Greek politics, otdois, that perpetual civil dissension which 
undermined all public achievement. It would have been 
well for Greece if Spartans of Lysander’s generation twenty 
years later had had his wisdom. For my part, I believe that 
our view of Sparta and things Spartan has been jaundiced 
and embittered by the ignorant and bullying policy adop- 
ted towards Athens and her few friends by Lysander and his 
party. 

Gentleness, charm of manner (we are told that he was also 
handsome in appearance, like most Spartans), modesty, 
patience under failure or frustration, moderation in success, 
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kindness to women and children, but above ali ‘gentleness’, 
mpgotns—these are the qualities assigned to Brasidas by 'Thucy- 
dides, who knew better than anyone the power of his formid- 
able opponent. We are reminded of the gentle, almost feminine 
manners which Xenophon found in the high-spirited, pugna- 
cious schoolboys of Sparta. Brasidas has also insight into the 
characters of people he is dealing with, and a sense of tact 
which is very rare. And with all his candour there is a sugges- 
tion of subtlety, a kind of sixth sense, in his arguments and in 
his actions. 

Brasidas is always ready to act, Apaotipios, at the right 
moment and immediately. Yet he is not a mere individualist. 
His great qualities of leadership—his confidence in his men, 
his sense of their confidence in him, his determination that 
they shall all know his mind and share his plans, his delight 
in sharing with them the greatest dangers, his care for their 
safety, yet relentless thrust of attack when once action has been 
decided on, his strategical and tactical sense, his lion courage 
and inspired swordsmanship—all these and other qualities, 
which increased tenfold the force of his troops and transmuted 
Helots into Spartiates, are obvious in the narrative of his brief 
career. And nowhere are they in finer evidence than in his last 
fight for Amphipolis. Brasidas had taken up a position on 
Mount Kerdylium, which commands a wide view of the 
country round, and watched Cleon, confident in his superiority, 
making a leisurely survey of the approaches to Amphipolis, and 
preparing for a leisurely withdrawal. 


‘As soon as he saw the Athenians on the move, he came down the 
slopes and entered the city. He judged the enemy to be superior, in 
training and equipment, if not in numbers, for the finest Athenian 
infantry were in the field. He therefore avoided a direct assault and 
decided on a ruse, concealing his raw levies and makeshift equipment. 
He picked out 150 of his best infantry and put the rest under Clearidas, 
and he determined on shock tactics before the enemy retired, for he 
could never have a better chance of catching him without his reinforce- 
ments. He explained his plan to his men. “Peloponnesians, I need not 
remind you that your homeland has always owed its freedom to valour 


and that Dorians always beat Ionians. But I will explain my plan, for 
3871.32 G 
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it involves a hazard with a fraction of your force only, and may seem to 
put you at a disadvantage. The enemy evidently has a poor opinion of 
us, to judge by the way he has marched up here and is casually looking 
about him without noticing us. Success in war comes from detecting 
blunders like this, from seizing opportunities. Brilliant stratagems are 
those which do the greatest service to our side by most completely 
deceiving the enemy. Therefore, while their careless confidence con- 
tinues and they still appear to be more intent on retreat than on holding 
their position, while their spirit is slack and not strung up with expecta- 
tion, I with the men under my command will if possible take them by 
surprise and charge their centre. And you, Clearidas, when you see 
me upon them and probably dealing terror among them, suddenly open 
the gates and charge. (A fresh assailant always has more terrors for an 
enemy than the one he is dealing with, and that is your chance.) Show 
yourself a brave man, as a Spartan should, and do you, allies, follow 
him like men. Remember, the marks of a good soldier are keenness, 
honour, and obedience. This day will make you either free men and 
allies of Lacedaemon or slaves of Athens; even if you escape without 
personal loss of liberty or life, your bondage will be on harsher terms 
than before and you will also hinder the liberation of Hellas. No 
cowardice then, on your part, and I will show that what I preach to 
others I can practise myself.” 

‘He then prepared for his charge and stationed Clearidas at the 
Thracian gates to support him as agreed. 

‘Meanwhile, he had been seen coming down from Kerdylium and 
then in the city, which is overlooked from the outside, sacrificing near 
the temple of Athene: in fact, all his movements had been observed and 
reported to Cleon, who had at the moment gone out to look about him. 
He was told that the whole of the enemy’s force could be seen in the 
town, and that the feet of horses and men in great numbers were visible 
under the gates, as if a sortie were intended. He went up to look, and 
having done so, decided not to risk a battle before his reinforcements 
came up. Thinking he had time to retire, he had the retreat sounded, 
and sent orders to move on the left wing in the direction of Eion (the 
only way he could move). This, however, was not quick enough for 
him, and he joined the retreat in person, making his right wing wheel 
round, thus turning its unshielded side to the enemy. Brasidas saw his 
opportunity and shouted: ““Those fellows won’t stand up to us: look 
how their heads roll and their spears sag. ‘Troops which do that seldom 
stand a charge. Quick with the gates! Let’s be out and at them, and 
good luck to us!”’ He was out by the palisade gate, through the first 
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gate in the long wall, running at the top of his speed along the straight 
road where the monument now stands as you breast the hill, and he fell 
upon the Athenian centre and routed it, for it was in a panic of disorder 
and dismay at his audacity. At the same moment Clearidas issued from 
the Thracian gate to support him, and also engaged the enemy. The 
result was that the Athenians, suddenly and unexpectedly attacked on 
both sides, fell into confusion, and their left, which had got on some 
distance towards Eion, broke and fled. Just as it was in full retreat, and 
Brasidas was turning to attack the right, he received a wound. But his 
fall was not noticed by the Athenians, as he was taken up by those near 
him and carried off the field. He lived to hear of the victory of hismenand 
not long afterwards expired. Later, all the allies attended in military 
pomp and buried him in the city with a state funeral in front of what is 
now the market place. The Amphipolitans enclosed his tomb and ever 
afterwards sacrificed to him as a hero, and have given him the honour of 
memorial games and annual offerings. They constituted him the 
Founder of their colony and pulled down all the buildings of the 
Athenian Hagnon, obliterating all memories of his foundation; for they 
considered that Brasidas had been their saviour.’ 

‘A little later some Thracian envoys were on embassy at Sparta, and 
they went to see his mother Argileonis. Her first question was: “Did 
Brasidas die nobly?” With great enthusiasm they began to praise him, 
and they said that there was no man like him. But she answered: “‘Sirs, 
ye know not. Brasidas was a good man, ’tis true; but Sparta has many 
others, and better than he.”’’! 

But I fancy that she understood the real genius of her son as 
little as did the Spartan government. This understanding was 
reserved for his half-Hellenic comrades in arms and for Thucy- 
dides, his magnanimous opponent, whose beautiful encomium 
has immortalized him. And we cannot take leave of Brasidas 
better than with the sentence describing his death, perhaps the 
most beautiful sentence the historian ever wrote—in its sim- 
plicity, its restrained emotion, and its beautiful cadences like 
an epitaph of Simonides: 

oi Aé Tov BpaciAav d&pavtes éx Tis uaxTs Kal A1acwoavTes és THY TTOAIV 
ét1 Eutrvouv éoexdpicav’ Kai fob_eto pév 6Ti vikGorv oi pe’ ExuToOU, ov 
TTOAU Aé ArcArtroov EteAcUTNOEV. 


Nelson at Trafalgar, Wolfe on the heights of Quebec died 


like this. But have they found such a noble memorial? 
? Plutarch, Mor. 219 C. 











THE LEARNER AND THE LATIN PERIOD 


By ERIC LAUGHTON 


HE observations which follow will to some appear heret- 

ical and perhaps dangerous; but I believe that they are 
worth making, if only to draw attention to a tendency in the 
present teaching of Latin prose which seems more dangerous 
still. When the beginner, having covered the field of essential 
grammar and syntax, is first introduced to the writing of con- 
tinuous prose, he is rightly reminded of the disjointed style 
which is often encountered in English. This, he is told, was 
foreign to the Roman, who preferred to express his ideas in 
the form of a ‘period’, that is to say, a complex, architectural 
sentence-structure in which several subordinate clauses are 
made to depend in various ways upon the main clause. This 
period, he learns, is central to Latin prose,! and an example or 
two from Cicero and Livy will be given to illustrate its use; 
he is then advised to emulate these models. His first exercise 
may well be nine or ten lines of English, to be turned into a 
single Latin ‘period’. The result is rarely satisfactory. The 
unhappy learner, in his attempt to produce the required com- 
posite sentence, upsets the natural order of clauses, presses 
phrases into strained and alien constructions, and probably 
achieves confusion. Here, for instance, is one of the first exer- 
cises in Bradley’s Aids to Latin Prose ;? the passage, it is stated, 
‘should be fused into a single sentence by the aid of participles, 
relatives, and conjunctions’: 


‘Both sides had exhausted their ammunition. The fight had raged 
at close quarters for three hours without any result. The carnage was 
horrible. The soldiers were suffocated with the heat and dust, and 
could scarcely keep their feet on the bloody and slippery soil; but no 
one could say that he had seen the back of a single foe, or heard a single 
voice asking for quarter. It seemed as though the gods of Mexico 
had inspired the nation with superhuman strength, and a courage proof 
against wounds or death.’ 


* See Nash Williams, Introduction to Continuous Latin Prose, passim. 
2 Pp. 276. 
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The best that can be expected from an intelligent learner will 
be a version of this kind: 


‘Telis utrimque exhaustis, cum tres horas nullo exitu, atrocissima 
caede comminus pugnatum esset, quamquam milites calore et pulvere 
strangulati cruento lubricoque solo vix insistere poterant, nemo, quia 
di patrii divinum quoddam robur et virtutem, quae neque vulneribus 
neque morte vinci posset, civibus iniecisse videbantur, se ullius hostis 
tergum vidisse aut ullius vocem misericordiam precantis audivisse 
dicere poterat.’! 


Bradley’s command has been obeyed, by a certain amount 
of juggling, and the result is at least technically correct. But 
to the learner the process of reaching it will have seemed 
highly unnatural. In all his future work he will continue to 
attempt this juggling with language, regarding it as an incom- 
prehensible but inevitable part of Latin prose composition. 
A wise teacher, or his own reading, may rescue him at a later 
stage; but there are many who never emerge from the fog of 
confusion. 

I hope to show that this confusion is due to a misguided, 
and indeed erroneous principle, which has been perpetuated 
in a succession of school-books. I shall maintain (1) that the 
period, at least in its more complex forms, was never central 
to Latin prose, even in the classical age; (2) that the Greek 
language, in which it was evolved, lent itself much more 
readily than Latin to the construction of the period; (3) that 
Cicero and Livy used it only in certain places for certain 
effects, and much more sparingly than is often supposed. 

The trepioAos was a device of Greek rhetoric. Aristotle, 
in defining it as AéEww Exoucav dpyxtv Kal TeAeUTIY avi Kap’ 
auTiv Kai péyefos evowvorrtov,? adds that the symmetry and 
balance of an architecturally constructed sentence are more 
pleasing to the ear than the amorphous Aé&is eipopévn, the 
continuous style. The Romans, who borrowed the device, 
seem to have found difficulty in discovering an adequate 


' Most teachers of Latin will agree that this would be an exceptionally 
successful effort on the part of a beginner. 

2 Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. 9: ‘a sentence which contains in itself a beginning 
and an end, and is of a size which can be easily grasped.’ 
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equivalent for the name. Ambitus and circuitus, the commonest 
translations for tepicAos, express the essential nature most 
clearly.! A period is a sentence in which one or more subordi- 
nate clauses are enclosed and held together by the main clause. 
(Hence also the use of the terms conclusio and comprehensio.) 
As Cicero himself puts it: ‘sed ad hunc exitum iam a principio 
ferri debet verborum illa comprehensio et tota a capite ita 
fluere, ut ad extremum veniens ipsa consistat.’? Because it 
belonged to rhetoric, the period was a rhythmical, as well as a 
syntactical construction ; indeed there is no doubt that rhythm 
was the all-important factor.3 The study of the period cannot 
properly be separated from the subject of oratio numerosa. 
However, since it is syntax which in practice offers the greatest 
difficulties to the beginner, and since considerations of rhythm, 
except for the simplest principles, are in any case beyond his 
scope, the period is here treated only in so far as it is a syn- 
tactical complex, a ‘conclusio sententiarum’.* As for length, 
the recognized average was four clauses;5 this average could 
be exceeded on occasion, and theoretically a period of two 
clauses was possible; ‘habet periodus membra minimum duo. 
medius numerus videtur quattuor, sed recipit frequenter et 
plura.’”© For the purposes of this paper I shall consider only 
the period of more than average length, for it is this type of 
extended sentence which proves the chief stumbling-block to 
the learner. 

The earliest Latin prose which we possess, all, indeed, that 
survives, in any quantity, from the pre-Ciceronian age, is that 
of Cato the Elder. The extant fragments of his speeches 
show that, though Cato is ready to use subordinate clauses 
where necessary, there is no sign of periodic structure.’ 
This is even more true of his treatise on agriculture, which 
has been preserved substantially complete. The impres- 
sion made by the De Agri Cultura is of a succession of 


1 See Cicero, Orator, 204; Quintilian, ix. 4. 22. 2 Cicero, Orator, 199. 

3 See Cicero, de Oratore, iii. 186, especially the words ‘membra illa modificata 
esse debebunt’. 

4 Cic. Orator, 169. 5 Ibid. 221. © Quintil. ix. 4. 125. 


7 See, for instance, the fragments of his speech Pro Rhodiensibus: Jordan, 
Jato, p. 21; = Malcovati Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta, vol. i, p. 191. 
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terse and detached sentences. That this style was normal 
in Cato’s time, and that it was still vigorous half a century 
after his death, we can infer from a remark in Cicero’s De 
Oratore: ‘Itaque illi veteres, sicut hodie etiam nonnullos vide- 
mus, Cum circuitum et quasi orbem verborum conficere non 
possent, nam id quidem nuper vel posse vel audere coepimus, 
terna aut bina aut nonnulli singula etiam verba dicebant.”! 
This form of expression was at all times congenial to the 
Romans. We see it in the Roman proverb, as exemplified in 
the Sententiae of Syrus. We return to it, after the Augustan 
age, in Seneca, in whom the absence of the period is not a sign 
of literary decadence, but rather of the re-emergence of the 
native Roman strain. This style, continued by Tacitus, is the 
one which finally prevails in the writings of the Early Fathers. 
Nor is it by any means absent in the two great exponents of 
the Latin period; a characteristic symptom of it is the frequent 
use which both Cicero and Livy make of asyndeton. The 
famous sentence at the beginning of the Second Catilinarian, 
‘Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit’, is but one striking example out 
of a multitude. At this point it is worth remarking that it is 
often misleading to take the full stop as a measure for the 
Latin period. On examination it will often be found that what 
at first sight appears to be a long period, consists of a number 
of independent sentences placed in juxtaposition by asyndeton. 
In the same way two or more independent sentences are 
frequently connected by conjunctions, but still remain inde- 
pendent sentences. Livy provides numerous examples of this 
kind. Consider the following: ‘Iter deinde de integro coeptum 
nec, dum per patentia loca ducebatur agmen, apparuit hostis; 
ubi rursus silvae intratae, tum postremos adorti cum magna 
trepidatione ac pavore omnium septingentos milites occide- 
runt, sex signa ademere.’? This is not one sentence, but four. 
Full stops might be placed after coeptum, hostis, and occiderunt, 
without any prejudice to the sense. We see the Roman taste 
for terse, pungent phrase asserting itself; and this is the style 
which Cicero and Livy regularly adopt for vivid and rapid 


1 De Oratore, iii. 198. The dramatic date of the dialogue is 91 B.c.; Cato 
died in 149 B.C. 2 Livy, xxi. 25. 11. 
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narrative. The following extract from the Third Catilinarian 


is typical: 

‘Interim tertia fere vigilia exacta, cum iam pontem Mulvium magno 
comitatu legati Allobroges ingredi inciperent unaque Volturcius, fit in 
eos impetus; ducuntur et ab illis gladii et a nostris. Res praetoribus 
erat nota solis, ignorabatur a ceteris. Tum interventu Pomptini atque 
Flacci pugna quae erat commissa sedatur. Litterae quaecumque erant 
in eo comiiatu integris signis praetoribus traduntur; ipsi comprehensi 
ad me, cum iam dilucesceret, deducuntur. Atque horum omnium scelerum 
improbissimum machinatorem, Cimbrum Gabinium, statim ad me nihil 
dum suspicantem vocavi; deinde item arcessitus est L. Statilius et post 
eum Cethegus; tardissime autem Lentulus venit, credo quod in litteris 
dandis praeter consuetudinem proxima nocte vigilarat.”! 


Apart from the first sentence interim . . . impetus, which 
might be technically described as a period, the passage consists 
mainly of a succession of short, independent sentences. It 
will now be seen that Bradley’s exercise was most unfortu- 
nately chosen: it was just in this type of narrative that the 
Latin writers avoided the periodic style. 

Even in extended periods a distinctively Roman quality is 
to be seen in the repetition, for emphasis, of clauses in the 
same syntactical construction. Consider the first part of a long 
period which occurs at the beginning of the Pro Caelio: ‘Idem 
cum audiat esse legem quae de seditiosis consceleratisque civi- 
bus qui armati senatum obsederint, magistratibus vim attule- 
rint, rem publicam oppugnarint cotidie quaeri iubeat: legem non 
improbet, crimen quod versetur in iudicio requirat’, etc. The 
italicized clauses do not further complicate the syntax of the 
whole sentence. This means of obtaining rhetorical emphasis 
contributes more than anything else to the fullness of Cicero’s 
style. The terse and detached effect which it produces is 
characteristically Roman, and the fragments of Cato’s speeches 
provide examples of its use.? 

But not only was the period intrinsically alien to the genius 
of the Roman speech; the Latin language was ill adapted for 


™ Cicero, Cat. iii. 6. 
2 Jordan, Cato, p. 24, No. 5 = Malcovati, vol. i, p. 195, No. 166; Jordan, 
P- 44, xii= Malcovati, vol. i, p. 171, No. 74. 
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a device whose evolution was made possible above all by the 
richness and variety of the Greek verb-forms. The Greek 
language was, in fact, particularly amenable to complex sen- 
tence-construction, the development of which is beginning 
to appear even in Herodotus. Apart from the flexibility and 
variety of Greek syntax in general (as for instance in oratio 
obliqua), it is perhaps the abundance of participles and the 
uév .. . Aé antithesis, which make the period so congenial. By 
comparison the limitations of Latin are evident. Latin has no 
past participle active, for which, unless there is a convenient 
deponent verb, it must use a clumsy periphrasis; it has no 
future participle passive, and is shy of the future participle 
active, until Livy presses it into service in his attempts to 
develop the period; there are no separate forms for aorist and 
perfect; there is no adequate equivalent for pév and 2é. ‘These 
are only some of the disabilities from which Latin suffers, as 
compared with Greek, in the creation of a complex sentence. 
A single example from Cicero’s translation of the Timaeus 
may provide a useful illustration: 


Bouanfeis yap 5 Beds cryab& pév Trdvta, pAapov At ynAév elvan KaTé 
Avvautv, ota An trav Soov fv Spatov TrapaAaPBawv ovx Touxiav c&yov 
GAA KIVOUPEVOV TIANLEADS Kai &taKTos, cis TAEIV OrTO Fyaryev EK THIS 
&ta€ias, ynodpevos éxeivo ToUTou Trdavtws cyeivov (Plato, Timaeus, 
30 a).! 

‘Nam cum constituisset deus bonis omnibus explere mundum, mali 
nihil admiscere, quoad natura pateretur, quicquid erat, quod in cernendi 
sensum caderet, id sibi adsumpsit non tranquillum et quietum, sed 
immoderate agitatum et fluitans, idque ex inordinato in ordinem ad- 
duxit; hoc enim iudicabat esse praestantius.’ (Cic. Tim. 3.) 


It will be noticed at once that Cicero has three main verbs, 
instead of one; the single Greek sentence has been broken up. 
Asyndeton takes the place of uév and 2. The prepositional 
phrase xor& Avvoyw and the verbal adjective épatév are re- 
placed by clumsier subordinate clauses. 


' ‘For, since God had willed that, so far as was possible, all things should 
be good, and nothing evil, having taken over everything that was visible while 
it was in a state, not of tranquillity, but of discordant and disordered motion, 
He brought it from disorder into order, considering the latter condition to be 
in every way the better.’ 
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Thus the construction of a period in Latin presented syn- 
tactical difficulties unknown in Greek, and taxed the skill of 
the Latin writers to the utmost. In the De Oratore the treat- 
ment of the periodic style comes last, as being the most difficult 
part of the orator’s art. The attainment of this style will not 
be very difficult, remarks Cicero cautiously, to those who have 
had a good training, ‘qui et multa scripserint et, quaecumque 
etiam sine scripto dicent, similia scriptorum effecerint’, a 
statement which clearly implies that this is a study proper 
only for the advanced student.! On the other hand, there are 
frequent warnings against periods of excessive length.? There 
will be occasions when the detached style is to be preferred: 
‘saepe carpenda membris minutioribus oratio est, quae tamen 
ipsa membra sunt numeris vincienda.’3 (Here Cicero seems 
to recognize that in Latin a rhythmical unity is more readily 
attainable than a syntactical unity.) In the law court this 
detached style will be especially prominent: ‘haec enim (sc. 
membra) in veris causis maximam partem orationis obtinent.’4 
Quintilian expresses the general rule, ‘ubicumque acriter erit 
et pugnaciter dicendum membratim caesimque dicemus’.’ In 
an extended form the period is used only at certain places, 
particularly at the beginning and end of a speech, and in the 
elaboration of general topics (loci communes).6 This is cer- 
tainly true of Cicero’s practice, and a careful examination of 
any of his speeches will reveal that the extended period does 
not occur frequently. In general the recognized average of 
four clauses is not often exceeded, and there are many passages 
where subordinate clauses disappear altogether. Livy tends 
to use the long period more freely, and experiments with new 
syntactical devices like the independent use of the future 
participle. But where vivid narration is demanded, he too 


adopts the non-periodic style. 

? Orator, 200. 

2 De Oratore, iii. 49: ‘non nimis longa continuatione verborum’. Cf. iii. 
190 ‘ne excurrat longius (oratio)’. 

3 Id. ili. 190. See also Orator, 226: ‘nec ullum est genus dicendi aut 
melius aut fortius quam binis aut ternis ferire verbis, non numquam singulis, 
paulo alias pluribus, inter quae variis clausulis interponit se raro numerosa 
comprehensio’. * Orator, 221. 5 Quintilian, ix. 4. 125. 

© Ibid. 128; cf. Orator, 210. 
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I have tried to show that the Greek tepioAos was essentially 
alien to the genius of the Latin language, which, moreover, was 
markedly poor in the machinery of subordination and balance. 
That Cicero and Livy overcame these difficulties to a large 
extent is a high tribute to their skill. But there are clear signs 
that they were conscious of the limitations of Latin, and the 
extended period is generally only used in special places and 
for special effects. It follows that our beginner should not be 
launched immediately on the construction of long periods. 
Even if he never progresses beyond the non-periodic style, he 
will be writing Latin which would have been intelligible, and 
indeed congenial, to the educated Roman. Let him by all 
means practise the use of subordinate clauses, but let him do 
sO in sentences containing not more than four clauses. He will 
find no lack of models of this type of sentence in classical 
Latin. Only when he has read at least one speech of Cicero 
and one book of Livy, when he has noticed how and where 
the extended period is employed, and when he has understood 
something of the rhythmical principles involved in it, should 
he be encouraged to attempt such a construction himself. We 
may profitably remind ourselves that it is possibly mistaken 
to regard the period as the high-water mark of Latin prose; 
at best it is an imitation in an imperfect medium, and not 
even in its great exponents does it occupy a central posi- 
tion. I am convinced that, if we adopt this method of intro- 
ducing the beginner to Latin prose composition, we shall have 
removed one of the greatest obstacles which at present obstruct 
his path. 
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NOTES 


Across. 1. Plaut. Mil. 1.1.14. 14. Anag. Serrani. 15. Gau (Enn.)—ira: Phaethon, Ov. Am. 3. 12. 
37. 16. Sedans. 17. Met-us(acc.) 18. Caterpillar—Eureka! t19rev. Caes. B.C.1.53. 21. Tereus, 
Ov. M. 6.650. 23. Aen. 8. 294. Sing. Cresia (prodigia): anag. Murices. 24-46 rev. Fuv. 6. 363 (gen.). 
25 rev. Two meanings. 28 rev. You're hot; old name of Calvi. 30. Mew; Vulg. Lev. 11. 16. Cuckow. 
31. Ae-stu-are. Hist. Inf. 34. Onthe 2oth. 37. Hor. C. 3. 4. 18. “That I and forebears might sleep’. 
38. Spring-tide; eight ‘rev.’s in crossword. 39. Hor. Epod.17.29. 42. Cic. Caecin. 21.60. 43. Suet. 
Ner. 49. 45. Sid. Ep. 4. 10. 47 rev. Ov. A.A. 2. 155. 48. Inscription to Willett (summer-time 
champion)—Horas non numero nisi aestivas. 


Down. 1. Plaut. Poen. 5. 2.74. 4. See L. & S. 5. Cic. Fam. 9. 21.1. 6 rev. For aram, Gell. 
4.3.3. 7. Verg. E. 9. 48. 8. I beat, Caius (dat.). 9. Ov. A.A. 2.254. 11. Di Remi. 16. What, 
thaw. 13 and 3. Mussolini? cf. Cic. Att. 2. 14. 1, Verg. A. 12. 657. 21 rev. Skate, squat-us. 26. 
Impf. audio, two Libers, Ov. F. 3. 507, Cat. 84. 5 and 8. 33. Usi (sunt), but not pass. 35. Hor. Ep. 
1.8.17. 36 rev. Hor. C. 1.2.19. 41. Axen-us. 

a. ae 


Correct solutions from O. D. Barker, Hove, Sussex ; L.E. Eyres, Ampleforth College, York ; and 
W. A. Jesper, Haxby, York. 
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Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Foint Editor, City of London 
School, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


(Note. These lame hexameters have each had a group or two groups of consecutive letters abstracted to 
form the lights of the crossword. Each group forms a whole word. It may be assumed that some ignorant 
copyist in transcribing has failed to note the lacunae, but so as to produce semblable Latin has 
redivided the words, ignoring (or substituting his own) capitals and punctuation. E.g.—Clue: Ac quibus 
consumo dentibus escam. Light: Romani. Hexameter: Acqui(ro mani)bus, consumo dentibus escam. 
Readers are invited to solve the crossword a ae the ‘hexameters’. For this style of crossword I am 
indebted to ‘AFRIT’ of The Listener. T. W. 


CLUES 


Across. 1. Nonne es iussus equi, Menelae, inveneris? 7. Pelea ridemus mentalia verba. 13. In nemus 
Aeneae Dido comesi aes? 14, 42. Igne manes? ludis nictus adultis. 15,25. Da mappis, dat cornu Arauri. 
16. lam fugiunt montes, a Curia cedunt. 17. Sacra deo Samothraca canta celebrat. 18. Committas hortor 
semina sulcis. 19, 4. Carpas, aiunt; tribulos quis quaeritas? 21. Sonore potest sopire draconem. 22. Pro- 
speritate tumes, mox cladem plebis. 23. Quam mihi Persa comae precatus amatur! 28. Saepiculae passer 
ee fraudem in aram. 33. Pectore combusto tinite coacti. 35. Romani iuvenes, num portus adibit? 36. 

‘ulgeat O tu almus adorea nobis! 37. Perdidit Oenomao, non prodit, Oaxem. 38, 40. Sol inciter, Titia 


subibit. 39. Dictitantum, ai, amplierisortam? 41. En Lygiis mors quam lata dehiscit! 43. Dede virum fato 
quam pluria esto. 


Down. 1. Interiore nota cava quae damnosus. 2. Haec ita dein testamenta retracta. 3. Talitrum dans 
misces utile dulci. 5. Praeda ego per somnum; cur siphon eo? 6. Vespasianus adit, iacere Afros mus. 
7. Ne, Saturne, tremas; fruatur anus ira. 8. Fons eas; ex nilo nil eris umquam. 9. ‘Arte tua, magister, 
volvere gyris. 10.0 Helene, melior ense is egebat. 11. Dux solet hic intrare, tris urgere debent. 32, 33. 
Semina, Mero, simia mentaque surgent. 20. Rus vagor, Achivis iungit asilum. 24. Dic mihi, cur, homines 
simuli, aqua erit? 26. Zonae tu pingis bene cornua laudat. 27. Arma virumque civis audire Maronem. 
28. Scin quid agam? di, copula crura reliquit. 29. Audicalceolus quam prole res ullis. 30. Et steriles, Plato, 
saluere valentes. 31. Neve tuis vocibus miserere propinqui. 32. Sponsa levo confecti filia Turno. 34, 35. 
Acrem patriae, proni bona belli. 

Tt. W. M. 
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Virgil: Aeneid VI edited, with introduction and commentary, by Sir FRANK 
FLeTcHER. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xxxi+III. 3s. 6d. 


To the positively alarming task of compressing into less than a hundred and fifty pages 
an edition of the sixth Aeneid, which is to be well worth adding to all the existing 
editions, Sir Frank Fletcher brings special gifts, which not only enable him to succeed, 
but make his book a valuable possession to several classes of readers, deserving to be 
neglected neither by preparatory schools nor by candidates for honours degrees at 
universities. He has the power to take a fresh, independent view of the text and the 
commentators, and also of the probable needs of his readers; and so he achieves great 
success in selection; he gives much valuable information which is traditionally omitted 
from editions, takes account of some recent research, and opens a new world of interest 
to young readers by a clear and lively treatment of the problems, including textual 
criticism. Special praise is due to the policy of quoting in translation ten parallels to 
Virgil’s myth, from Homer, Pindar, Aristophanes, and Plato, with a reference also to 
the Somnium Scipionis. We wonder how any edition could have omitted the passages. 
The Excursus on the Virgilian Hexameter is a masterpiece of compression; it is pro- 
bably wider in scope and more informative than any treatment I know of comparable 
size. The treatment of Cumae is excellent. The text is the Oxford text with changes. 
Sir Frank’s sense of Virgilian rhythm has importantly improved the punctuation. 
There are nine alterations of reading, most of them on the side of manuscript authority ; 
I think the corrections at 96, 203, 664, and 852 certainly right, and others right possibly. 
It is hard to be sure what adverse criticism can fairly be offered. Grammatical notes 
are not very complete. Some translations in the commentary and elsewhere are in 
English that might have been more characteristic and more deeply felt ; such words as 
‘sluggish’ are seldom the best, and Plato quotes Pindar on ‘the ancient grief’, not ‘the 
old trouble’. Anyone, obviously, could choose omissions to regret; it might have been 
better to indicate such parallels to the Golden Bough as there are rather than to say that 
there are none; to indicate more of what is known of Virgil’s sources for his reference 
to Troy, and of his use of them. A more intimate conception of Virgil’s creative 
methods might have enlightened the problem of the ‘unfinished lines’, and certain 
questions of reading, grammar, and judgement; it might have endorsed flamma against 
flammae at 300, mersit as indicative in indirect question at 429, and also Virgil’s wisdom 
in adapting Catullus at 460. But much more important than any of this are the sanity 
and discrimination with which problems are chosen, stated, and met; with precise 
indications where knowledge fails and where doubt exists, and with solutions recom- 
mended with pieces of evidence, large and small, many of which have been neglected, 
and sometimes resting on a candid and persuasive statement of the Editor’s personal 
feeling. There are few smaller editions than this. But it is exceptional in breadth of 
view, and it is often right where no other has been right before. The charming interior 
of the edition is a much better guide to the quality of its contents than is its price, so 
wonderfully low. ". 2. 3. oe 


The Republic of Plato. ‘Translated with Introduction and Notes by F. M. 
CornFrorD. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xxvii+356. 7s. 6d. 


This translation is designed for those ignorant of Greek, and for such readers it is by 
far the best guide to the most famous of Plato’s dialogues. It has three distinctive 
characteristics: first, the traditional division into ‘books’, or papyrus rolls, is discarded, 
although the usual ‘book’ and page references are given at the head of each page, and 
the argument is divided into its six natural parts, and subdivided, at minor breaks, into 
chapters. Introductory comment and summary is prefixed to each section, and there 
are also several footnotes explaining allusions and illustrating points in the argument. 
Secondly, the text is shortened by curtailing the conversation in passages where the 
replies made to Socrates are purely formal. The result is that Socrates is allowed to 
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make his point in a single connected speech instead of through a series of questions. 
This is a most welcome innovation, because the English reader finds the question and 
answer form not only tedious, where there is no real argumentative exchange between 
the parties, but also a hindrance to following Socrates’ argument. Thirdly, great pains 
have been taken to use a natural and easy-flowing English, and, instead of the pedantic 
literalism of some other versions, we have a determined attempt to convey what Plato 
means. E.g. compare ‘If a poet writes of the gods in this way, we shall be angry and 
refuse him the means to produce his play’ (383) with another’s rendering of the same 
passage: “These are the kind of sentiments about the gods which will arouse our anger; 
and he who utters them shall be refused a chorus.” Or compare “There will never be 
a finer saying than the one which declares that whatever does good should be held in 
honour and the only shame is in doing harm’ with Jowett’s ‘That is and ever will be 
the best of sayings, That the useful is the noble and the hurtful is the base.’ It is 
Professor Cornford’s intention to let Plato speak for himself, and there is no discussion 
of philosophical issues. But a translation of this kind cannot help being an interpreta- 
tion as well, and the translator will perhaps hardly expect the invariable assent of other 
students. E.g. (i) is it wise, when ‘Form’ is used elsewhere in the translation, to write 
‘the essential nature of’ the Good at 505 a? (ii) The footnote on p. 249 says that it is 
the task of the dialectician to ‘criticise and finally confirm the premisses of the mathe- 
matical sciences’. The point is controversial, but will the beginner not be perplexed 
to reconcile this assertion with the translation, which, surely rightly, does not attempt 
to water down dva:pei but says simply ‘doing away with’ assumptions? (iii) The trans- 
lator says that he avoids translating 6 eds by ‘God’, though he renders the plural by 
‘gods’, because Plato uses the singular and plural indifferently. The result of this 
abstention may be harmless at e.g. 617, where @Qeds dvairios is rendered ‘Heaven is 
blameless’, but a different rendering at 379 (‘the divine, being good, is not responsible’ 
etc.) is misleading if not positively wrong. The book has a useful index, and the Intro- 
duction tells the story of Plato’s life, mainly in extracts from the Epistles. T.M.K. 


Philodemus: On Methods of Inference. A Study in Ancient Empiricism. 
Edited with Translation and Commentary by P. H. De Lacy and E. 
De Lacy. American Philological Association Monographs, Number X. 
Philadelphia, 1941. $2.50. 

Philodemus the Epicurean taught at Naples from about 80 to about 40 B.c. He was 
known to Cicero; he may have had personal contact with Catullus; Virgil was his pupil 
for a time, and Horace may also have been. Several of his works were discovered on 
papyri in a library at Herculaneum, and although the zepi onewwoewv has been edited 
by German scholars, it now appears for the first time with a translation and commentary 
in English. The task of the editors will hardly need to be done again. Aided by their 
German predecessors, they have grappled with the fragmentary character of much of 
the text and succeeded in restoring and translating most of it. They have provided a 
full apparatus criticus and notes explanatory of the argument. In addition they have 
provided indexes, a full bibliography, an introduction on the life and work of Philo- 
demus, and three essays on Epicurean empiricism and its sources, Epicurean logic and 
methodology, and the logical controversies of Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. This 
scholarly work will be of prime interest to students of the later Greek philosophy, but 
it ought also to be consulted by modern logical positivists, who may be surprised to 
find that their doctrines and difficulties did not originate, as they often suppose, in the 
comparatively recent past. "he MK. 


Excavations at Olynthus, Part X. Metal and Minor Miscellaneous Finds. 
By Davip M. Rosinson. (The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Archaeology, No. 31.) Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 120s. 


This catalogue, with commentary, of the metal objects found in the excavation of 
Olynthus, has a distinct value and is of particular interest as confirming the fact brought 
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out in previous volumes of the rather backward development of this provincial town. 
Confirmation is given by the survival there of certain types to a later date than their 
general use elsewhere. ‘The Knob-fibulae, for instance, were hardly found at Sparta 
after the end of the eighth century B.c. One remarkable fact is the almost total absence 
of shoulder-pins, which suggests an early adoption of the Ionian form of dress. 

The half-tones are poor in quality and there are far too many of them. Nothing is 
gained by showing numerous examples of the same type, and the great cost of the book 
might have been reduced by their omission. 

We dislike objects being shown at different scales on the same plate (e.g. Plate CIX, 
Nos. 1655 and 1656), a fact that can only be discovered by reference to the catalogue. 
If care had been taken to have all similar objects photographed to the same scale, which 
could be shown on the plate, not only would the reader not be misled in this tiresome 
way, but there would have been no need to print the exact dimensions (which are of 
no possible interest) in the catalogue, a further desirable saving of cost. 

1.2. DD. 


The Drama of Euripides. By G. M. A. Grupe. London: Methuen, 1941. 
Pp. 456. 22s. 6d. 


This most readable book begins by trying to clear the ground. In one chapter it out- 
lines the obstacles which a modern reader must overcome before he can attain to a 
sympathetic appreciation. Then is discussed the bearing upon the plays of the life 
and thought of Euripides’ own age, the patriotism, for instance, engendered by the 
Peloponnesian War, or the spirit of inquiry brought by the Sophists; and what effect 
these anachronisms have upon their dramatic value. Then comes a most lucid chapter 
upon the gods in Euripides; followed by a detailed discussion of a number of points 
in which his technique has been criticized. Is it true that his prologues are mere pro- 
grammes, and his epilogues a clumsy method of ending? ‘No’, says the author: ‘We 
first see a dim light travelling rapidly over a long period of time and showing only the 
high peaks for a moment in relief, then slowing down and growing brighter as it ap- 
proaches the crisis which is the drama, stopping without a shock as the particular 
situation develops in a fierce light that illuminates the inmost recesses of the human 
heart. The crisis over, the light does not suddenly go out, but fades away after travel- 
ling swiftly over the future of the persons, the house, or the city whose fortunes we have 
been following.’ Are the incidental debates, democracy versus tyranny for instance, 
or sword versus spear, as irrelevant as they appear at first? Are the choruses ever mere 
methods of passing the time between the episodes? The author treats Euripides 
sympathetically, but never seems to be forcing the facts to justify him. Then follows 
a long and careful discussion of the chorus as part of the dramatic significance of the 
play, and the reader is made to weigh the meaning of details which he often takes for 
granted. If we are given a chorus of Theban elders, for instance, we often let it go at 
that, and do not ask ourselves why they are elders and why they are Theban. 

The second part of the book takes the plays one by one, and explains them as dramas 
point by point, much in the manner in which Bradley so gloriously treated the plays of 
Shakespeare. This section makes the most interesting reading, and the reader will 
always be entertained and often instructed. I admit, for instance, that not having read 
the play for a good many years I thought that Admetus was a bit of a worm and that 
Euripides did not know it. Now I am much more sympathetic to him. 

We are sometimes told that it is a mistake to put books about books into the hands of 
boys before they are fairly conversant with the originals. But every Sixth Form boy 
should, if he reads no more, at any rate read the pages on those plays which he has 
studied or is studying. C. 35. s. 





